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Individual Cup Fountain 


People, Horses and Smaller Animals L 


DESCRIPTION 


FOR PEOPLE: 
Porcelain Enameled Bow! 
Nickel-plated Brass Bubbler 
Nickel-plated Self-closing Water Cock 


FOR HORSES: 
Bowl 36 in. long, 26 in. wide and 8 in. deep 
Two Cups 11 in. diameter, 6 in. deep 
FOR SMALL ANIMALS: 
Two Cups 
GENERAL: 
Two Doors convenient to all piping 
Base 28 in. square 
Height 60 inches 
Weight 700 pounds 


Every fountain is assembled and tested before leaving the factory 


ene a — and is shipped ready to set on foundation 
No. 25 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE H. F. JENKS CO., Pawtucket, R.[., U.S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
45 Milk Street 115 Summer Street 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $1,000,000 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Special Time Accounts 


“Choisa Ceylon Tea” 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Facullar Parker Company 


li 

Clotting 
1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. , ’ Furnishing Good 
1b. Canisters, 35 cts. 


4 We invite comparison 400 Washington Street, Boston — 
with other Teas of the 
4 same or higher price. The attention of parents is called to our Boys SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
= PIERCE ( CO. the extensive stock of 
ior boys of all a 
fitting boys with proper : 
Boston Special care is given to OFFICERS 
satenaihemnenne CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 
FREDERICK AYER, Vice-President 
RY JEW TT, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
CLIFFO Ww. TNEY, Treasurer 
NCIS HAYDEN, Trust Officer 


4 OR IS MAN ALONE DWA GRA T 
Where is My Dog, IMMORTAL? CHESTER “treasurer 
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FOR THE GOOD OF 


YOUR DOG BURRILL’S TOOTH POWDER and PASTE 


OLD GRIST MILL PUPPY BREAD Make the Teeth Clean, White and Beautiful. Absolutely Pure. | 
A beautiful picture of ‘‘Jollie Mollie,”’ in sepia, without advertising, suitable for framing, and a trial size package 
of BURRILL’S TOOTH POWDER or PASTE will be mailed for 10c. Mention ‘‘Our Dumb Animals.” 
is the dog’s Staff of Life, Health and Hap- NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. . 


piness. No scraps, no scrapings, the full 
good of entire wheat flour, oatmeal, rice and ETE 


meat—all food, no waste. Ask the man JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


WIRE PLANT STANDS 


witha valuable dog—heknows. The stand- Incorporated Flower Pot Brackets, Etc. 
ard dog food of America—better than beef. Gndertakers “ yw 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON e M. D. J . 
Send for Sample, Old Grist Mill, Boston, Mass. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 71-73 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 Send for price list 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—Cowper. 
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Why is it forbidden by law to carry a gun in 
your pocket? 
If no one had been ready for war there 
would have been no war. 


It was Alexandre Dumas pere, who said, “‘Dogs 
are candidates for humanity.” They already 
have many of its virtues and few of its vices. 


It was the same Dumas who, in the volume 
that tells the story of the animals he owned— 
and the list included horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, 
birds and choice breeds of fowl—wrote, “I abhor 
beasts but I love animals.” 

* 


If you are a lover of birds and want to know 
how to win their friendship till they nest about 
your home, and come back year after year to 
gladden you with their presence, to wake you 
with their matin songs, and to teach you many a 
lesson you need to learn, read Ernest Harold 
Baynes’ ‘‘Wild Bird Guests—How to Entertain 
Them.” 


Apparently the majority of the people who are 
most disgruntled because we have not made war 
upon Mexico are the representatives of special 
interests with vast sums of money invested in 
that unhappy country rent with civil strife and 
reaping now the fruits of generations of injustice 
and misrule. Instead of pulling the chestnuts 
of these adventurous interests out of the Mexican 
fire by war, if this is one of the functions of gov- 
ernment, it would be economy to pay them for 
their losses and then advise them to take fewer 
such chances in the future. 


Few realize the power of the spoken word to 
deepen and fix the thought to which it gives ex- 
pression. A grievance toward another, sup- 
pressed, dies; uttered, it grows in intensity and 
bitterness in the mind that puts it into words. 
The reverse is true. Each noble, generous 
thought clothed in speech becomes a vastly 
greater power for good, even to the man who 
utters it. This is why talking about our troubles 
magnifies them and doubles their sway over us. 
Dwell upon the good each day brings and talk 
of it, and life’s whole outlook is changed. It was 
a wise old soul who replied to the gruff greeting 
about the “‘beastly”’ weather, that it was ‘‘a deal 
better than no weather.” 


It was no shallow optimist, but so wise and 
thoughtful a man as Montaigne who wrote, 
“There is no greater evidence of wisdom than a 
continual cheerfulness.” No one ever crossed 
the street to get rid of meeting our old friends the 
Brothers Cheeryble. Even four-footed animals 
know the difference between Mr. Growl-at- 
Everything and his neighbor Mr. See-the-Good. 


* 


One might easily imagine from the excited and 
unbalanced statements of certain public men 
that unless you are quite willing to rush into war 
you are no patriot. Swash-bucklerism and pa- 
triotism have by no means the same derivation. 
You don’t make a man a traitor to his country 
by calling him a ‘mollycoddle.”” Many a so- 
called ‘‘mollycoddle” has as good fighting stuff in 
him, when fight he must, as your fire-eating, 
chip-on-the-shoulder ranter. 


* 


Crimes of the battle-field disgrace no nation as 
do those deliberate deeds of brutality which, 
known as lynching, occur with such frequency in 
the United States. Here, with apparent im- 
punity, we can hang suspects to the nearest tree 
and make their living bodies targets for our guns, 
burn them at the stake, when necessary break 
into jails and prisons to get our victims. The 
shame of these barbarous deeds in one State isa 
shame that falls upon us all. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

We are sometimes criticized for destroying a 
worn-out, wholly unfit and suffering horse be- 
longing to some poor man on the ground that to 
deprive him of it is to take away his means of 
support for himself and family. Children, we 
are told, must not go hungry to save a horse from 
suffering. 

We admit there seems to be force in this plea. 
But for the poor man to use a lame, broken-down 
horse is to violate the law. Does the State per- 
mit a father whose children are in need of bread 
to transgress other laws in order to obtain it? 
The fact of his poverty may mitigate the cir- 
cumstances, but it does not justify the officer of 
the law in disregarding violence or theft. 

No poor man using an unfit horse in an emer- 
gency is ever prosecuted by our Society unless he 
wilfully persists in ignoring the law. Generally 
we pay him something for the animal destroyed, 


which may help toward the buying of a sound 
one. 


Should a man be allowed to own a horse 
when the only one he can afford to buy is one so 
infirm or crippled that it is an offense against the 
law to use it? If the Society organized for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals does not protect 
the horse and end his days of suffering, is it not 
failing in its mission? F.H 


WAS HE A PATRIOT? 


The late Ex-Governor John D. Long was an 
Honorary Vice-President of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
He was three times elected Governor of the State. 
He was Secretary of the Navy under President 
McKinley. Few men have now a larger place in 
the hearts of those associated with them as 
fellow-citizens, neighbors and friends, than Gov- 
ernor Long. His character was stainless, his in- 
tellectual power frankly recognized. The active 
friend of every cause that sought the common 
good, the trusted adviser of many private inter- 
ests, his death will be mourned by a score of or- 
ganizations like our own and by a wide circle of 
men and women who had learned to look to him 
for counsel. 

In the matter of patriotism he, would hardly 
measure up to the demands of certain of our 
much-talking politicians. From the last letter 
he wrote the Boston Herald, upon ‘‘Moderation 
in War Equipment,”’ we quote the following: 

“We must not let the European situation make 
us panic-stricken. So far from its operation as a 
stimulus or warning to us immediately to abnor- 
mally increase our forces and armament, the 
argument, to my mind, rather runs the other way. 
All the nations whose antagonism would be 
threatening to us, in case any such antagonism 
should arise, will come out of the present con- 
vulsion exhausted and bankrupt and with a 
pretty keen appreciation that years of peace are 
vital to their recuperation. 

“Will it not be enough, not of course abandon- 
ing our present rate of military preparation, to 
simply keep it without getting into a panic? 

“Of course, it is true, as claimed, that if any 
chance of a war with a better prepared nation 
should arise, our comparatively modest but by 
no means inefficient preparation might not per- 
mit us to resort off-hand to the arbitrament of 
arms. But, after all, would that really be a 
sorrow, and might it not lead to some other 
means of adjustment that would be less costly 
and bloody? If my memory is correct, there is 
a prayer which contains the words, ‘Lead us 
not into temptation.’ ” F.H.R. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Photographing Small Animals 


By EDWIN A. LEWIS 


Y experience is that one cannot get 
satisfactory pictures of any bird or 
animal until he begins to understand 
the subject to be photographed, and 

he is not likely to understand that until he takes 
both time and effort. 

A brief history of the accompanying robin pic- 
tures will illustrate. The nest was built in a 
tree by the corner of the building, so it was con- 
venient to watch. When the four eggs were all 
laid and before any had hatched, I climbed the 
tree and took picture number 1. This was, of 
course, as easily made as any still life subject. 

Number 2 was different and more interesting. 
When I saw from an upper window that the four 
little birds were all out, I climbed the tree again. 
I tied my camera with string to the ladder and a 
limb, got the position, and focussed it on the 
nest. But while doing this, papa robin lit in 
the outer branches of the tree. This was of 
interest to me because I had read a book by some 
naturalist whose name Ido not remember, who 
said the male robin had never come to the nest 
while he was near. So I stood motionless, wait- 
ing to see and, to my great interest and delight, 


WHAT THE CAMERA REVEALED ABOUT THE HOME-LIFE OF A FAMILY OF ROBINS 


the bird hopped from twig to twig, chirping in- 
quiringly until he reached the nest. I might 
have taken the picture then, but the camera was 
not quite ready. I completed the adjustment 
and went down, retiring around the end of the 
woodpile where I had a big bulb at the end of 
twenty-five feet of rubber tubing. Soon after, 
the father made another trip with a mouthful of 
worms, whereupon I got the picture shown as 
number 2, ‘‘The Cares of a Father.” 

Then I had to reascend the tree to arrange the 
camera for a shot at the mother. While turning 
the plate holder, the male made a third journey 
to the nest, and I watched him come as before, 
so near me that I could have touched him by 
leaning forward six inches. And all this time 
there was no sign of the mother. I had faith, 
however, and so retired to the end of my long 
tube and made myself comfortable by the wood- 
pile. It was nearly an hour, during which I had 
two good naps, before that timid mother ven- 
tured to come back to her babies. When she did 
come, however, and had settled herself on her 
nest, a pressure of the bulb secured for me pic- 
ture number 3, “‘A Miracle of Patience.”’ 


No more pictures were taken then until I found 
the little birds were ready to leave the nest. 
Then I bestirred myself. But the first touch of 
the ladder against the limb sent them all flying. 
So I focussed my camera at a point, thinking I 
would catch one of the birds and hold him in my 
hand at this point while I made the exposure 
with the other hand. But an old lady living 
across the street noticed the commotion and 
came over to see about it. When she found what 
I was trying to do she was much interested and 
wanted to help. So, in number 4, the two little 
fellows are seen in her hands. Then they were 
turned loose to learn to fly, while I stayed around 
on the outskirts most of the afternoon to keep 
neighborhood cats at a safe distance. 

In photographing animals, one must learn first 
to be quiet. ‘“‘Freezing’’ as a nature study term 
means becoming so quiet that even one’s breath- 
ing is guarded, so there is no motion about the 
person except of the eyes. Most of our ordinary 
animals will permit a great deal of noise without 
fright but will scare at even a little motion. I 
have seen mice play contentedly about the floor 
during a common conversation as long as the 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


people were motionless, and be gone upon the 
raising of a hand or the turning of a page, however 
quietly done. Animal lovers originally learned 
the trick of ‘‘freezing’’ from the animals them- 
selves. An animal may often be induced to 
stop and pose at some point where the camera is 
waiting, by hearing some slight, unusual sound. 

Learning to sit and wait quietly is another 
thing which brings wonderful results. Find a 
position which can be held and then hold it. 
Let minute after minute slip by. One will 
actually see more wonderful things in this way 
in twenty minutes’ wait than he supposed existed 
in his neighborhood. 

There is no more humanizing and civilizing 
influence for boys and girls than the love and 
understanding of the smaller animals which come 
through the personal touch. ‘For every child, 
a pet.” 

AUF WIEDERSEHEN 
By THOS. J. TAYLOR 
O Bird with lifted wing, 
For sunny Southland yearning, 
Speed on! erewhile the spring 
Will plead thy swift returning. 
Speed on! thy tender breast 
Awakes to new emotion 
Which sends thee on thy quest 
Anear the tropic ocean: 


So stay for no farewell— 
Farewell’s akin to sorrow;— 
Adieu I’d fain not tell, 
But bide me till the morrow 


When April’s message keen 
Shall counsel thy remaking, 
Amidst the orchard green, 

The nest thou’rt: now forsaking; 
When love’s sweet charm shall bring 
Thee home on pinions burning,— 
O Bird with lifted wing, , 
For sunny Southland yearning! 


LAY OF THE HAPPY HEN 

We are apt to forget the brotherhood of man 
and beast. We think of the hen as but a ma- 
chine, whose sole purpose is for the manufacture 
of eggs for the food of man. 

Now a hen is a thinking, feeling animal. We 
seldom give her credit for all she knows, yet she 
is sociable and capable of enjoying true happiness. 

The sunlight of her surroundings is reflected 
in her moods. She can either sulk or be joyous. 
Like the human, bodily comfort tends to main- 
tain the happy hen. Her small brain is highly 
organized, and we might say, with apologies to 
Goldsmith, 

“And still the wonder grew, 
That one small head should carry all she knew.” 

Few farm animals have eyes so well developed 
as our feathered friends. Their eyes are keen 
for detecting the minute seeds or the elusive bug, 
and the crow or hawk can be seen by the cock 
at a great distance, who warns his mates of ap- 
proaching danger. Their sense of hearing is like- 
wise well developed. The nervous organism of 
the hen is delicate in the extreme. She appar- 
ently suffers as intense pain when a live feather 
is plucked from her body as you would suffer 
from the prick of a pin. 

The hen is sociable. Given no companions 
and no congenial employment to busy her mind 
and feet, I much doubt whether Biddy would 
pay her board. A few caresses and kind words 
are appreciated by her, and are factors toward a 
full egg-basket. Happy hens will recognize the 
voice of their attendant, and break into a chorus 
of song at his approach, while their ‘‘better half” 
will pierce the air with his clarion notes. 

Speak sharply to them, and it startles them, 
arousing fear; while, if you speak softly, they 
will come crowding around you expecting a treat. 

DR. PITCHER in Poultry Fancier. 


American Mantis »y 


MONG the insects which are frequent 
visitors to the lawns of town and coun- 
try folk, is the American mantis 
(Mantis Carolina). If you find a long 

insect resting on the foliage of plants on your 
premises, sitting in an attitude of prayer, then 
you may be sure that you have found a mantis. 
They are quite common. Its prayerful attitude 
is what gave the mantis its name, but for many 
years it has been known by other names, such as 
“praying insect,’’ “devil’s riding horse,” ‘‘sooth- 
sayer,”’ “prophet,” “mule-killer,” and ‘‘rear 
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ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


This insect, though common and easily studied, 
has long been looked on with much superstition. 
The peasants in southern France believe they 
point out the lost way; even the Greeks once 
used them in soothsaying; the Hindus reverently 
consider their movements and flight; the Turks 
and all other Moslems observe and respect the 
intelligence and pious intentions of the mantis; 
the Japanese and Chinese put them in cages, and 
cause them to fight for wagers, and the Hotten- 
tots reverence them. 

But in my experiments I have not allowed 


THE AMERICAN MANTIS 


horse.’’ In this interesting insect one is struck 
by its long prothorax and front legs which, held 
in the attitude of prayer, are kept free to grasp 
insects. The mantis ranges over a broad terri- 
tory, and is even abundant in the tropical coun- 
tries. They exhibit striking protective resem- 
blance, and it is difficult to detect one from the 
color of the foliage on which it rests in wait for 
prey. In waiting for insects, the front legs are 
held in a position as though supporting a prayer- 
book, and the knees are bent. 

There are a number of species of the mantis, 
at least one species having been introduced from 
Europe, but the most common kind found in the 
United States is the “‘devil’s riding horse.’ 
They are very strong, and when tossed into the 
web of a garden spider, they will show fight and 
will often succeed in driving the spider from his 
web, whereupon the spider will take the offensive. 

The mantis lays its eggs in tough cases pasted 
to twigs of trees or shrubs. When the eggs are 
hatched the young begin at once to feed on plant- 
lice, and other small insects. As the young 
grow, they increase the size of their prey, and 
are often seen in flight chasing insects. 

For many years it was regarded as a valuable 
insect as it destroyed a great many destructive 
insect pests, but as it does not discriminate 
between good and bad ones, it kills some of the 
valuable ones together with the predaceous. 
Like a great many other insects, the mantis has a 
very dangerous enemy in a parasitic insect, called 
the chalcis-fly, which by means of a long ovi- 
positor pierces through the tough egg cases, and 
the progeny is thus often destroyed. 


tradition to influence me in studying the mantis. 
A number of large specimens were sacrificed in 
experimental work. Probably if I had looked 
with suspicion on the mantis, I could have ac- 
counted for the mysterious disappearance of 
some of our favorite garden spiders, which often 
had a mantis ushered into their homes. 

The rather odd shape of the mantis gives it a 
formidable appearance, and people form the 
erroneous idea that it is venomous. They are 
numerous every summer throughout the South, 
and have an economic value which ranks them 
with our useful birds. 


BIRD MIGRATION 


Late in September and in October there are 
days when the rush of migrating birds is like the 
stampede of a defeated army. As the early 
October days glide by, these waves of migration 
come faster and faster, like the throbbing of the 
air under the wing-beats of the grouse. Even as 
the drumming suddenly ceases, and the summer 
air seems still and heavy in the silence which 
follows, so the migration suddenly ends, and the 
woods and fields become very still in the late 
Indian summer. All the beauty of sky and 
autumn foliage cannot bring the birds back to 
the silent forest. Warm though the sun may be, 
and soft the haze on the mountain-side, these 
charms cannot woo back the birds from their 
migration. They are dreaming of gushing wa- 
ters and flowers of fairest hue; and many a frosty 
starlit night will pass before their wings beat 
once more in the clear Chocorua air. 

FRANK BOLLES. 
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OFF TO WAR 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Stabled on shipboard, side by side they stand, 
Strong, noble horses from the western plains. 
No longer will they feel the fond caress 
Of loving hands, or list with back-turned ear 
The voice that called them to their daily task. 
The battle-cry, instead, the bugle’s call, 
The whizzing bullet and the bursting shell. 
God, we have cried to thee with heart and 
voice, 
To spare the youth and flower of the land 
Who ‘march to battle as at duty’s call. 
The horses know not where or why they go. 
They walk the plank into the vessel’s hold 
As martyrs, to the stake, yet wist it not. 
Patiently stand they while the crested waves 
Careen about them as the vessel ploughs 
Its way across the ocean’s heaving breast. 
Anon the strong ship bumps against the quay; 
And up the runways pass these raw recruits 
Each to be branded for his sep’rate place. 
What wonder, with the solid ground once 
more 
Beneath their feet, they rear and plunge and 
neigh 
For very joy; aye, even dare to roll, 
As erst they rolled upon the grassland of 
Their prairie home? 
God of all battles, spare 
These noble martyrs of a hellish strife 
The shot that leaves them wounded on the 
field. 
Send them the sure-aimed bullet’s quick 
release; 
And, ere they plunge into the deadly fray, 
Grant to them masters worthy of the name. 


HORSE GOES ALONE TO HOSPITAL 


Our good friend, W. A. Ziemendorff, agent and 
officer of the Humane Society of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, assures us that the veterinarians of his 
Society say the facts as stated in the following 
clipping from a local newspaper are ‘‘absolutely 
correct”’: 


The horse in ‘“‘The Bell of Atri’’ that rang the 
bell by “tugging at the vines of briony,’’ and 
thus made known to the populace the great 
wrong that had been done to him in turning him 
out upon the public ways, did not surpass in 
knowledge the gray horse that walked into the stalls 
of the St. Joseph veterinary hospital shortly after 
midnight yesterday morning, and by its actions 
showed that it was sick. The horse was free from 
any kind of harness or straps. It just naturally 
knew that it was sick, and also knew where it might 
be cured, because it had been treated there two 
weeks before, and was cured. But this time the 
poor horse was beyond medical aid and died a few 
minutes after Dr. F. M. Cahill arrived on the scene. 
The horse not only knew that the veterinary hospi- 
tal was a place to be treated for its ailments, but 
also knew the stall where horses that had the colic 
were kept, and, as the stall was open, walked in. 

About two weeks ago this same horse was brought 
to the hospital by a huckster, and was treated for 
the colic. The horse was in a critical condition, and 
every effort was exerted in saving it. After the 
horse had sufficiently recovered, the huckster paid 
the bill in cash, so his name was not taken. How- 
ever, the horse was sold while at the hospital, and 
taken away by another man. The doctors at the 
hospital have been unable to find the owner. 


It is your duty to remonstrate with a 
driver who overdrives or abuses his horse. 
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WISDOM OF BEAST AND BIRD 
By EDWARD T. MARTIN 

TRANGE indeed is the wisdom shown by 
the birds and beasts of the wild. Does 
one ever think how wonderful is a small 
bird, a robin, a swallow, that can year by 
year find its way South in winter, to the very 
cedar tree or cliff or clay it seeks, then with the 
warmer days of spring, return over a thousand 
miles of woods and waters, over a score of smoky 
cities and leagues of rolling prairies to the same 
place it departed from six months before? And 
the fish? Salmon, how when scarcely fingerlings 
they leave a little stream of the mountains, drift 
down its rapid current to the sea, then sport 
around the salty waters of an ocean, followed by 
seals and sharks and scores of other enemies, and 
in their turn chase smaller fry, keeping up this 
see-saw of pursuer and pursued for four long 
years, going through such depth and breadth of 
water the learning of the wise ones of earth is 
unable to trace their way, and at last returning 
through pathless seas, so ichthyologists say, to 
the very bed of gravel where they were hatched, 

spawn there in their turn, then die. 

Man the mighty, man the wise, man the 
builder of cities, the constructor of ships and 
railroads, the digger of canals, often loses his way 
in a narrow strip of woods; without a compass 
could hardly cross an ocean and in a fog would 
find it difficult to go from shore to shore of a little 
puddle of an inland lake. Yet birds do not lose 
their way making a journey from land’s end to 
land’s end, from arctic cold and snow to tropical 
heat and rain, as direct as the flight of an arrow 
from the bow, and salmon too, with neither sun 
nor star as guide, lay a true course for some little 
thread of a stream perhaps 5000 miles away. 

Nearly sixty years of observation have con- 
vinced the writer there is no question but birds 
and beasts alike are beings of ideas; are often 
almost human in their intelligence; that they 
can reason and figure out a situation even as can 
man, adapt themselves to changing circum- 
stances and learn with a readiness that many a 
school-boy might envy. 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND HORSES 


Motor trucks have been in use long enough so 
that annual cost figures are available. The 
truck has proved economical for hauling heavy 
loads long distances over good streets. The 
horse is still the most economical means of haul- 
ing where many stops are made and distances 
are short. Two zones of hauling are clearly de- 
fined in city work—one of long radius for trucks 
and one of short radius for teams. 

—Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago. 


WHY CHAUFFEURS NEVER SMILE 


As omnibus and hansom drivers, London cab- 
bies were once a round, rubicund, jolly, smiling 
lot, but as chauffeurs of motor omnibuses and 
taxicabs they are gloomy, grim, silent, taciturn, 
with stern, set faces. ‘‘At least 80 per cent. of 
these long-faced persons were once drivers of 
horses,” comments the London Standard. ‘‘The 


motor-car with its increased speed is to blame for 
it all.” 


A TEXAS MULE 
OMER M. Price, one of the editors of 
the Harrison County Union, Mar- 
shall, Texas, wrote this account of a 
Texas mule, which we print as he 
published it, under the title, ‘‘Named Pat for 
Short”: 

Pat is thirty-four years old, coming next 
spring. Her name was originally Patsy, but it 
was too long for every-day work and so it was 
shortened to Pat. 

You have seen Pat; every person who has lived 
in Marshall has. Oh, we know you don’t know 
it, but you have. You have received favors from 
Pat; nearly everybody in Marshall has. 

Maybe you were sick and the fever was high, 
and then Pat helped the temperature come down. 
You didn’t know it was Pat and Pat didn’t know 
she was helping you. 

Pat has been hauling one side of an ice wagon 
all over this town for twenty-two years. She 
was twelve years old when sold to the manager 
of the old ice company. 

Through all kinds of weather, rain, sun, storm 
and wind, through all the years Pat has pulled 
her side of one of the big ice wagons. New 
mules came and worked at her side, helped her 
pull up the hills and through the mud, and always 
Pat had her traces taut. 

She began to go a little slow several years ago 
and the drivers wanted Pat sold. But the then 
manager of the ice company said to give Pat a 
rest, that she was too old a friend to sell. 

Then the new company took over the ice com- 
pany, and Pat was again in harness and again 
the drivers wanted Pat sold, but Charley Naen- 
dall knew about her long and faithful record 
and, well, horse feed was high and Pat had to 
do her part and she did it the best she could. 

But Pat isn’t working now. Her working days 
are over. All she has to do is to eat grass and 
scamper around as much as her old bones will 
allow. 

She has been sold, sold to a fellow who ain't 
any saint and don’t claim to be. Her present 
owner has been the doctor of the ice company’s 
horses all these years. 

He knew Pat, knew how faithfully she had 
worked, knew her age and thought it time for 
her to rest. And he knew Elbert Wells, manager 
of the old ice company, wouldn’t want Pat sold 
to some one who would mistreat her and Wells 
had been very kind to the horse doctor. 

And so Pat is out in Dr. Decker’s pasture. 
Her work is over. All of the sores from hard 
pressed collars are healed over; no more strikes 
from whips; no more kicks from vicious drivers; 
no more harsh words for Pat. Of course, Pat 
don’t know why all this has come about. She 
just nips the grass and fights the flies with her 
tail and when the sun gets too hot she makes for 
the shade and a drink. 

Pat don’t know why she isn’t still pulling an 
ice wagon, why she didn’t keep on pulling it till 
maybe some day she might have dropped down 
by the side of the tongue. 

But we would be willing to wager a new top 
piece, if there was any way of deciding the bet, 
that the recording angel put down on the credit 
side of a certain horse doctor’s account an entry 
something like this: 


“BY KINDNESS TO ONE CERTAIN 
MARE MULE NAMED PAT.” 


Honest, we believe it will be in capital letters. 


OVERWORKED 


The impassioned orator at the Milwaukee 
tramps’ convention paused and wiped his per- 
spiring brow. 

“Brothers,” he said, “this is hard work.” 
Then they expelled him. 


_< 
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How a Big Corporation Cares for Its 


ROM the office of the Assis- 
tant General Manager, 
New England Division of 
the American’ Express 
Company, 43 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., 
comes this letter, ad- 
dressed to the President 
of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Boston: 

Dear Sir: August 21, 1915. 
It may be of interest to your department to 

know the attitude which the company takes in 

regard to its horses. 

The circular which is being distributed by 
agents throughout this company’s lines to their 
men, seems to be particularly appropriate, and 
ought to accomplish a whole lot of good. 

Believing that you are interested in such mat- 
ters, we felt that it would not be out of place to 
mail you a copy at this time. 

Yours very truly, 
C. W. ROBIE, 
Manager. 


Circular No. 117 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Pennsylvania Division 
1127 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 
C. T. Williamson, Superintendent 


August 11th, 1915. 


Agents and Wagonmen. 

Gentlemen:—Put this in your pocket. Read it 
frequently. 

Have you ever considered it is an honor to be 
in charge of a horse, the finest dumb animal 
placed on this earth? 

Have you ever considered how little pleasure 
your horse gets out of life? 

Have you ever considered the patient manner 
in which he works for you? 

Have you ever considered this good friend 
cannot tell you when he is sick, or his feet are 
sore, or the harness hurts, or how heavy your 
wagon is, even though empty? 

Have you ever considered you are the one to 
see that your horse is treated right? 

Let me quote: 


THE PRAYER OF A HORSE 


To thee, my master, I offer my prayer: 

Feed me, water and care for me, and when my 
day’s work is done provide me with shelter, a clean 
dry bed and a stall wide enough for me to lie down 
in comfort. Talk to me. Your voice often means 
as much to me as the reins. 

Pet me sometimes, that I may serve you the more 
gladly and learn to love you. 

Do not jerk the reins, and do not whip me when 
going up hill. 

Never strike, beat, or kick me when I do not 
understand what you want, but give me a chance to 
understand you. Watch me, and if I fail to do 
your bidding, see if something is not wrong with my 
harness or feet. 

Examine my teeth when I do not eat. I may 
have an ulcerated tooth, and that, you know, is 
very painful. 

Do not tie my head in an unnatural position, or 
take away my best defense against flies and mos- 
quitoes by cutting off my tail, or limit my range of 
vision by blinders so that I am frightened by what 
I cannot see. 

And finally, O my master, when my youthful 
strength is gone, do not turn me out to starve or 
freeze, or sell me to some cruel owner to be slowly 
tortured and starved to death; but do thou, my 
master, take my life in the kindest way, and your 
God will reward you here and hereafter. 

You will not consider me irreverent if I ask this 
in the name of Him who was born in a stable. 
Amen. 


Horses 


SPICK-AND-SPAN TEAM OF THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


I will be very happy to feel that you are with a 
number of good fellows in the Pennsylvania 
Division who are going to see that our friend, the 
horse, is given a square deal. 

If you see someone getting careless in his 
treatment of our friends, try and get him with us. 
Have him read the Prayer of a Horse. 

I want you to read “Black Beauty” by Anna 
Sewell. If you cannot get it in your town write 
me and I will loan you my copy. 

Here is to our friend, the Horse. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. T. WILLIAMSON, 
Superintendent. 


RETURNED WITH INTEREST 


A horse, the property of a Chicago man, which 
was recently stolen, after the lapse of a few days, 
turned up at his proper home, drawing a spick- 
and-span wagon and proudly wearing a brand- 
new harness. Inquiries by the owner of the horse 
for the proper owner of the wagon and harness 
have evoked no response, which, upon reflection, 
is not so inexplicable. 

When did a stolen automobile ever come home 
with a new motor or a new set of tires? What 
stolen aeroplane has flown back to its owner’s 
hangar with a new set of planes? Of course, not 
all horses accomplish this feat of coming back 
with the spoils. Most of them lack opportunity 
by not being stolen. Also a majority of the 
stolen ones are driven at top speed to a neighbor- 
ing State and there ‘‘swapped” for any personal 
property that is obtainable. Up to the present 
time we have not heard of any motor-car manu- 
facturer claiming this kind of efficiency for his 
product. —The Horse Lover. 


Why should not each of our thousands 
of Bands of Mercy send us something for 
our Gift Shop? 


“OLD WEBB”’ 
By JAKE H. HARRISON 


“Old Webb”’ taught all my boys to plow and 
ride; 
He led them all along the mellow row; 
Yet when I found that he was growing old, 
With shameful heartlessness I let him go. 
I sold him to a shiftless kind of man, 
A man I thought to have a tender heart, 
And yet the tears, in spite of me, would flow, 
When I with dear Webb” was called 
to part. 


Each day I had to pass him on the street, 
No more the lively horse he used to be, 
He always moved with lagging steps along, 
And how his loving gaze would follow me! 
His whinny, low and plaintive in its tone, 
But with a world of tenderness and pain, 
Would beg as plain as human words could 
speak, 
“Good master, please, sir, buy me back 
again!”’ 


He lost his flesh and went to skin and bone, 
And almost got to reeling when he walked, 
But, though his work for want of strength 
was hard, 
He never shirked his duty, sulked or balked; 
Just went his way with patience all the while. 
His plaintive whinny when he saw me, 
though, 
Soon made me dread to pass him on the 
street, 
It was so full of tenderness and woe. 


And I would hear his pleading in my dreams 
Until my tears would shower down like rain, 
And sorrow came and harbored in my heart 
Until I went and bought him back again. 
And now he lives a life of pampered ease, 
The pet and pride of all about the place; 
“Old Webb” is mine, and will be till he 
dies— 
One of the grandest of the equine race! 


4 
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THE AMBULANCE DOGS 
By LOUELLA C. POOLE 
Hushed the roar of the booming cannon 
And the shriek of hissing shell, 
And now through the field of battle— J 
Through its blood-stained, smoking hell— 


*Midst the sick and wounded and dying 
They are seeking their way, those brave 

Sturdy helpers, alert and sure-footed, 
Intent on their mission to save. 


In ditches and under the hedges 
Afar the fallen they scent; 

And the faintest moans of the dying 
Are caught by their keen ears attent. 


*“O God!—a drink of cold water!”’ 
“I’m dying of thirst!’’ How the sound 
Of the cry of distress is quick heeded 
By these scouts with nose to the ground! 


And quenched is the fire of fever 
By the war dogs’ cooling flask: 

Ah, to them the spoils of battle 
Are tireless vigils, the task 


Of giving “first aid to the injured,” 
And timeliest succor they bear 
To the suffering fallen and wounded, 
For the Sign of the Cross they wear! 
Aye, the Sign of the Cross they carry, 
Their part in grim warfare’s plan— 
In disaster and death—as ever 
To serve as the friend of man. 


DOGS’ HOME AT BOULOGNE 


Standing on the cliffs above Boulogne, France, 
there is a building known as “The Dogs’ Home,” 
where, since the war has been in progress, many 
pets of officers and privates and refugees have 
been quartered. A contributor to the Animal 
World writes as follows regarding this institu- 
tion and its inmates, which war has deprived of 
owner and master: 

“To this home any soldier ordered to the 
front, or unable to keep his pet any longer with 
him, can send it to be housed and fed till arrange- 
ments can be made for its journey to friends in 
England. About three years ago the home was 
established, for the purpose of taking charge of 
stray dogs or cats found by the police in the 
streets. If the animal is not reclaimed, a good 
home is found for it when possible; if this is not 
possible, or if the animal is suffering from some 
grave disease, it meets a merciful end in the 
lethal chamber. Before this arrangement was 
made all stray dogs were taken to the public 
abattoir, where they were rather brutally de- 
stroyed, often hanged. An exact register is kept, 
and the description of each dog brought in 
carefully entered—and nearly 1350 have now 
passed through the home—with the name of the 
finder, and, if he is sent out, the name and ad- 
dress of his new owner. 

“In one corner of the yard is a kitchen where 
soup of meat and vegetables is made, that the 
dogs are given twice a day, together with flat 
brown loaves which the gardienne explained to 
me seriously ‘they prefer to white bread as they 
think it is cake.’ Rows of kennels line the walls 
of an airy yard, and another row runs down the 
center, each kennel consisting of a wired-in 
enclosure and a wooden shelter, into which the 
dog can creep into the shade and out of sight. 

“The lethal chamber is very carefully ar- 
ranged to ensure that death comes in the most 
painless fashion. Since the beginning of the war 
the Home has had, alas, to cope with very greatly 
increased numbers of homeless dogs—the police 
have brought in so many that there have been 
eighty at a time—and subscriptions have seri- 
ously diminished.” 


Always keep your dogs and cats nights 
where they will not disturb the sleep of your 
neighbors and so come in danger of being 
poisoned. 


By IRENE ARMSTRONG 


CAME a 

long way to 

live in the 

city where 
Our Dumb Ani- 
mals is published, 
and perhaps you 
would like to 
know about my 
trip of over three 
thousand miles. 
My “private car 
de luxe,” asone of 
the baggagemen 
called it, created 
quite a little at- 
tention all along 
the journey and this brought forth from the train- 
men and others who saw it some stories of how ani- 
mals are shipped, which made me feel very sad. I 
am going to tell some of them to you, so if any 
of you, kind readers, ever send pets on trips you 
will remember to look out well for their comfort. 

I heard one of the depot men tell another that 
there were very many people who shipped dogs, 
cats and birds by express on Fridays and Satur- 
days expecting they would reach their destination 
before Sunday. Many times they would not, 
however, but instead the poor things would be 
in an express office over Sunday, with no water 
and food (as the express regulations are such that 
the expressmen have no authority to give them 
food or drink). Others told, when seeing my 
comfortable crate, how thoughtlessly inconsid- 
erate shippers often were in putting pets in such 
small crates that they were very cramped and 
uncomfortable. One expressman, after reading 
my letter which I will give below, said, ‘Well, if 
everyone who shipped an animal took that much 
thought for its welfare on the journey, short or 
long, there’d be a lot less suffering.” 

I was six days coming from Portland, Oregon, 
to Boston, because I had three stop-overs—a 
few hours in Nampa, Idaho, over night in 
Chicago, and then my mistress met me in Syra- 
cuse, New York, took me out of my crate and 
gave me a good run before we came on to my new 
home. 


My well-built crate was some larger than my 
dog-house. I think it cost my mistress a pretty 


penny in express, but she says I am worth it and 
I try to be. It was made of smooth slats and 
was stained a dark brown. It had a good mat- 
tress, firm holders for my food basin and my 
drinking bowl, and a wide, well-hung door, which 
was kept padlocked and the baggageman had 
the key. On top of the crate was fastened a 
framed letter, which all seemed to enjoy reading 
and which insured me good care and attention. 
This was the letter:— 

To Trainmen, Baggage-Masters, Express Agents, and 

Friends :— 

My very good friends:—I am going on a long 
journey, and not being accustomed to traveling, am 
naturally very nervous. 

But not because I do not trust you, for I do with 
all my heart, because as you know a dog has a heart 
as well as a man, and I am one of the best friends a 
man ever had. 

I know you will be good to me. WON’T YOU 
PLEASE GIVE ME PLENTY OF FRESH 
WATER EVERY DAY? But please do not feed 
me until after I leave Chicago for Boston. The 
reason I ask this is that when I get to Nampa, 
Idaho, I will be met by my very good friend, Paul 
Harris, who will personally conduct me to Chicago 
and will look after my food, because he knows just 
how much and what kind of food I ought to have. 

From Chicago I will go by express to Boston, 
where my very dear mistress will meet me. Her 
address is Mrs. Ethel B. Hogan, . . . . Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. She is the very best 
woman in the world (to me) and treats me like I 
wish every good dog in the world could be treated. 

ONE SQUARE MEAL BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND BOSTON. I would like to have one, good, 
square meal a day, no more. I like beefsteaks (well 
done—I never eat raw meat), eggs, potatoes, gravy, 
carrots, and some other kinds of vegetables. 

PLEASE CALL ME BILL OR BILLIE. That 
is the name everybody calls me, although, of course, 
I have got one of those great long names inherited 
from my much beribboned Scotch ancestors, who 
were great people for blue ribbons, gold medals at 
bench shows and all that sort of thing, but as for 
me I prefer the name everybody calls me by, 
BILLIE DENNIS HOGAN, even if it does sound 
a bit Irish, of which I am not ashamed. 

The best thing in life it seems to me is to be loved, 
and so I just enjoy best to love everybody. I love 
men, but being a man myself, I am a little partial to 
the ladies, especially as my good mistress is a lady. 

Maybe you will enjoy reading this little letter 
tacked on the top of my “private car."". Thank you. 

BILLIE. 


4 
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THE AMBULANCE DOG AT WORK 
Journey of a Collie Dog as Told by Himself 


MY FRIEND 
He was my friend. He understood 
All the vagaries of my mood. 
Say I was joyous, he was gay; 
If sad, he felt the selfsame way. 
He held, with trusty common-sense, 
All that I told, in confidence. 
He died. And now I look around, 
But such a friend is seldom found. 
I miss his kindly presence, yet 
A dog like that is hard to get! 


ELDREDGE DENISON in Judge. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOGS 
By DAVID BANKS SICKELS 

Queen Victoria’s fondness for dogs was pro- 
verbial. She was the owner of some of the 
finest dogs in the world. She loved every species 
of dog, from the largest St. Bernard to the tiny 
King Charles spaniel. While I resided in Lon- 
don, 1872-73, I frequently visited the royal 
kennels at Windsor Castle, and was shown all of 
the beautiful animals there by the keeper, whose 
entire time was devoted to their care. 

The kennels were made of soft stone and the 
yards were paved with red and blue tiles. The 
compartments in which the little dogs slept were 
warmed with hot water and they had the freshest 
and cleanest straw in which to lie. There were 
over fifty dogs in the kennels and nearly all of 
them were acquainted with Her Majesty. She 
often visited them when she was at the Castle and 
looked carefully after their health and comfort. 

The dogs were required to keep regular hours. 
They were let out at a certain time each day for 
exercise and play, and they had several courts 
upon which they were allowed to scamper to 
and fro over green lawns. There were covers 
on the lawns where they could lie in the shade, 
and in some of them there were pools of water 
where they could bathe or take a swim and come 
out and shake themselves just as freely as 
though they were ordinary yellow dogs instead of 
royal puppies under protection of the Queen. 


HENRY BERGH ON THE DOG 


What can be said of this inestimable 
creature that has not been said already? 
The language of panegyric would be 
.exhausted before his excellent virtues 
could be described as they merit. His 
fidelity, his courage, his vigilance, his 
gratitude, his generosity, each the 
theme of merited praise, win our love 
and respect. The favorite of children, 
the chosen companion of women, the 
watch and guardian of our homes; 
the guide of the blind, the participator 
of man’s excursions by land and sea, 
the defender of the shepherd’s fold, 
the detector of the thief and robber, 
and the fleet courser that transports 
the Eskimo in his sledge over the 
Arctic waste of snow. 

If such a benefactor to man has not 
a special claim to his protection and 
kindness, nay, to affectionate regard, 
what has? He ventures life and limb 
in our service; he explores the moun- 
tain waste and faces the wintry tempest 
in search of the traveler that has been 
overwhelmed by the snow-drift; he 
springs into the foaming torrent to 
rescue its threatened victim from de- 
struction; he breasts the boisterous 
surges of the ocean to convey a rope to 
the shipwrecked mariners, by which 
he achieves their deliverance; he rec- 
ognizes his beloved master after twenty 
years’ absence, and expires at his feet 
in a paroxysm of joy at his return. 
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The Dog Cemetery at Hornell, New York 


F the six principal ceme- 
4 teries for dogs in the 
A world—there is one in 
London, one in Paris, and 
one in Dedham, a suburb 
of Boston—three are to be 
found in the State of New 
York. These are Kanis 
Ruhe (Animal Rest) on 
Yorktown Heights, near 
Peekskill; the Hartsdale Canine Cemetery 
(Incorporated), also in Westchester county; and 
the modest but beautiful burying-ground shown 
in the illustration, at Hornell, in the western 
part of New York. 

The last-named is situated in a pleasing grove 
of oaks and maples, on high ground overlooking a 
valley, outlined by hills. The ground which 
was bought for this purpose by Mr. Frank Myers, 
of Hornell, New York, is over ten acres in ex- 
tent. It is easy to reach by a good road which 
separates it from the Hornell cemetery. 

Mr. Myers, who is a devoted lover of dogs, 
wishing to show his love and consideration for 
Trixie, a beautiful little silver Skye terrier, had 
this large space cleared of brush and put in fine 
condition for a resting-place for his pet, and for 
those of his friends and acquaintances. Anyone 
who is willing to keep the grave in good order 
may have the privilege of burying his canine 
friend in this beautiful and quiet spot, this 
privilege not being restricted to the neighborhood, 
nor to any locality, nor State; dogs having been 
brought here from Rochester, Buffalo, and New 
York. 


The eighty graves lie in two rows, with about 
thirty tombstones which, although small, com- 
pare favorably with those which mark the rest- 
ing-places of men and women. They are of 
marble and other stone, and bear suitable in- 
scriptions, such as: 


Trixie 
1892—1907 
owned by 
Frank Myers 


This stone represents a log lying on a founda- 
tion, and surmounted by a lamb. Near Trixie's 
grave, Mr. Myers has erected a slab, on which 
appears the touching and well-known eulogy 


to our faithful friend, the Dog, by U. S. Senator 
Vest of Missouri. Another stone is inscribed: 
Topsy | 
1907—1911 
A friend 

The poor dog, in life the firmest friend;' 

The first to welcome; the foremost to defend; 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own; 

Who labors, fights and breathes for him alone. 

Among the other names to be seen on the 
various stones are Beauty, Teda Baer, Prince, 
Trilby, Foxie, Nip, and Bounce. 

These graves are further beautified by many 
sorts of flowering plants and hanging baskets; 
some being crowded with plants, while in winter 
they are decorated with everlasting wreaths. 
There are several urns filled with plants and 
vines, and about the grounds are placed hand- 
some iron settees for the convenience of visitors. 

If any person wishes to have his dog buried 
in this cemetery, he can make arrangements to 
do so by writing to Mr. Frank Myers, Hornell, 
New York. 


MEETING AN EMERGENCY 
By WM. HOYT COLEMAN 

We were looking out of the back window at 
the progress of a thunder-storm. The rain was 
driven in sheets by recurring gusts of wind. 
The outlook was over a combination garden of 
roses, peonies and vegetables, rising three feet 
above the adjacent land on two sides. At the 
left rain-water from the roof discharged through 
a tile pipe on the lower ground. Some days 
before we had seen a rat enter this pipe. Now 
from beneath a hydrangea bush on the edge of 
the garden emerged a rat with something in its 
mouth, and with a hop and a skip ran swiftly 
to the house and around the rear porch. Ina 
moment it reappeared, darted under the bush, 
and returned with another burden, speeding to 
the same place. 

Then the truth dawned upon us. The rat had 
its nest in the outlet pipe. Warned of danger 
by the first light flow of water, she knew of a 
hole near the porch, but the distance was too 
great to get her family there before the rush 
of water increased, so she conveyed them 
first to the top of the bank and the shelter of the 
bush, and then to the final place of refuge. 


i 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. We do 
not wish to consider manuscripts over 1200 words in length. 


THE HORSE’S NEW STATUS IN WAR 


The Nineteenth Century for August contains an 
exceedingly interesting article by E. G. Fair- 
holme, Secretary of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, London, upon 
the work of the Army Veterinary Corps, in which 
Mr. Fairholme now holds a commission. It is 
an illuminating paper, showing not only how 
essential the horse still is in time of war, but also 
what rapid strides have been made during the 
past year by the British military authorities in 
reorganizing their army veterinary service. For 
the first time in the history of warfare the horse 
has had a consideration given him that places 
him practically on the same level, so far as care 
is concerned, with the soldier. Behind this new 
interest taken in the army horse is something 
more than the recognition of his economic value 
and the effort to conserve him for further use- 
fulness. The humane spirit has entered pro- 
foundly into the entire movement and every: 
thing that care and scientific treatment can do 
is being done to relieve his sufferings and miti- 
gate the hardships of his lot. 

Mechanical haulage, though it has done much 
to relieve the draught horse in modern warfare, 
has by no means superseded him. Cavalry and 
artillery horses are still absolutely essential 
wherever ploughed land, ditches or hedges have 
to be traversed. Here the motor-cars, motor- 
cycles and armored trains are helpless. One 
million horses, it is estimated, are now in use 
throughout the regions that are the scenes of 
the present gigantic conflict. 

With the British the experiences of the Boer 
war were such as to emphasize the need of a thor- 
ough reorganization of the army veterinary de- 
partment. Added to this has been the steady 
development of the humane sentiment in Eng- 
land, which has at last become powerful enough 
not only to move popular feeling to express 
itself, but to influence the government to recog- 
nize the claims of the army horse for humane 
treatment. Mr. Fairholme writes from personal 
inspection of the work of the army veterinary 
corps and from visits to the hospitals where sick 
and injured and exhausted horses are being cared 
for. This whole branch of the service has been 
placed upon a new and thoroughly systematized 
basis. From the point in the war area wherever 
in his employment the horse is wounded or 
becomes unfit, back to the various hospitals 
provided for him, are officers of this veterinary 
corps whose sole business is to care for him. When 
seriously wounded, that is, when the chances of 
recovery are too slight to warrant the effort to 


restore him, he is painlessly destroyed. But 
where his wounds, or his exhausted condition, 
or his sickness justify the effort to restore him, 
arrangements are made whereby his transporta- 
tion to the hospital, his treatment on the way 
and upon his arrival, follow the same merciful 
methods pursued with wounded soldiers. 

One reads with pleasure of the strict sanitary 
measures adopted at these various hospital 
stations, of the paddocks for the convalescents, 
of the farms hired for pasturing great numbers 
which need only rest and the opportunity to 
recuperate, of the abundant supply of the best 
hay and grain, of oat crushers and hay choppers 
running by machinery, and even of the flower 
gardens planted by the attendants here and 
there about the buildings, which show not only 
the Englishman’s love for his little patch of 
flowers, but the genuine interest that is taken in 
the work by those in charge. 

At first the army authorities refused the assis- 
tance of all charitable organizations. Later, 
however, they gladly welcomed the offer of the 
Royal S. P. C. A. and accepted their cooperation 
under the direction of the Veterinary Service. 
Mr. Fairholme states, in a personal letter to us, 
that the Royal S. P. C. A. has, upon the request 
of this department, built hospitals to accommo- 
date 3750 horses. To make this possible the 
Society has raised $200,000. 

In a recent issue of Our Dumb Animals we 
quoted a statement from an English humani- 
tarian which expressed the fear that any attempt 
to raise money for the horses shipped to the 
battle-field might seriously cripple the work at 
home where the horses left would have to do 
double duty. Mr. Fairholme writes us: ‘The 
money that has been subscribed for this Fund is, 
I feel sure, made up of extra subscriptions and 
support, the result of strenuous self-denial on 
the part of our horse-loving supporters.” He 
adds, ‘From the practical testimony we have 
received as to the work done by our Fund, we 
now know that if this Society had never done 
anything else, it would have justified its exist- 
ence by the wonderful assistance and encourage- 
ment it has been able to give to the Army Veteri- 
nary Corps in its humane work.” 

There is no doubt in our mind that this new 
status of the horse, so clearly recognized by the 
British military authorities, and also by the 
French, with whom the Blue Cross and the Purple 
Cross are working (we have had no reports as to 
what is being done by the other armies), will do 
more than anything else that has ever been done 
to secure ultimately by international agreement 
a Red Cross organization for horses. 

Mr. Fairholme’s article and his personal letter 
have made plain a situation that was quite con- 
fused for a long time, as seen from this side of the 
water. No one can withhold from the Royal 
S. P. C. A. his highest praise for its splendid 
service in behalf of the horses of the British 
army. We shall be glad to receive and forward 
to the Royal Society any gifts our readers may 
desire to make to aid this oldest of humane organ- 
izations in this special work. F.H.R. 


CONSISTENCY? 


Now that the hunting and trapping season is 
at hand not a few of our religious, or semi- 
religious journals and periodicals, are yielding 
their columns to advertisements of guns, powder, 
shells, and steel traps for destroying harmless 
animal life. Many of our agricultural papers ac- 
cept these advertisements. We have seen some 
of them with editorials and contributed articles 
inculcating kindness to animals on one page and 
advising their readers on the next to buy the 
various devices that not only kill defenseless 
wild life, but wound and torture it. We are 
nevertheless grateful for the preaching of kind- 
ness even when it is not practised. F.H.R. 


A HUMANE BUREAU 

The vacation period is over, schools and col- 
leges are again open, and our humane workers 
everywhere are now back at their tasks. What 
do you, reader, plan to do to help germinate the 
humane idea in the minds of our youth? 

Are you a writer—author or newspaper man? 
What topic at once so generally interesting and 
so full of possibilities for the right kind of in- 
fluence, as that of KINDNESS TO ANIMALS? 
Do you wish suggestions; literature of anecdotes, 
facts, and organized efforts; information re- 
garding any phase of the work of caring for and 
protecting animals? If so, the entire resources 
of the American Humane Education Society, 
which exists for this very purpose, are at your dis- 
posal. If we cannot immediately give you the 
facts called for, we can probably direct you to 
the proper source of information. 

Are you a teacher, in day or Sunday-school? 
If so, are you familiar with the Band of Mercy 
and what a great attraction this simple organ- 
ization is to children who pledge themselves to 
be kind to animals? If not, would you like to 
know all about it, and how, without even hold- 
ing any extra class meetings, unless you so desire, 
you can constantly be teaching kindness to the 
helpless and thus sow seed that will yield a har- 
vest for good beyond the possibility of human 
estimate? If so, write today to the American 
Humane Education Society, Boston, which is 
national and world’s headquarters for juvenile 
humane work. 

Are you a preacher, priest, or rabbi, or any 
kind of ethical or philosophical lecturer? If so, 
can you not find place in your message for that 
gospel of kindness to the dumb which has been 
a part of the teaching of the holiest men and 
greatest sages of history? Would you be willing 
to spend a few minutes to read the story of what 
is being done in this country for the sub-human 
races, especially for the highly developed domes- 
tic animals, and what remains to be done? If so, 
you are invited to become a correspondent of the 
American Humane Education Society, Boston, 
and to allow us to place at your disposal the 
choice of a wealth of the world’s best thought on 


the subject. 


The time to send articles for the Gift 
Shop Sale is NOW. 


ONE OF THE ROYAL S. P. C. A. HOSPITAL STATIONS 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
. S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 . 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 


JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON (THOS. LANGLAN) 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S. 
H. F. DAILEY, V.M.D., 

Notice:—The post-office address of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 
is Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. The location is 
180 Longwood Avenue. 


MONTHLY REPORT 
Animals examined ................ 3479 


\ Veterinarians. 


Peddlers’ horses examined......... 386 
Number of prosecutions .......... 18 
Number of convictions ............ 16 


Horses taken from work........... 138 


Horses humanely destroyed ....... 131 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 8246 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges a bequest of 
$1000 from William H. Reynard of Dartmouth. 
It has received gifts of $1000 from Mrs. R. D. E., 
$150 from Mrs. E. V. L., $100 for the Angell 
Memorial Hospital from Mrs. D. H., $25 from 
Miss A. F. H., $50 from trustees of I. F., and $25 
from Miss M. A. O. E., both for the vacation 
fund for tired horses; and, for special summer 
work, $30 from Mrs. B. A. P., $25 each from A. 
W., C. W., Mrs. R. C..A., and J. F. T. 

The Society has been remembered in the will 
of Miss Lottie I. Flint of Dracut. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $52.77 from a co-worker for the distri- 
bution of humane literature, and $50 from the 
N. Y. Women’s League for Animals, for the 
booth at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Boston, September 14, 1915. 


WORK APPRECIATED ABROAD 

Dexter A. Atkins, the Springfield agent for the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, has received a letter from a 
woman living in Leamington Spa, England, 
inclosing a check for $5 to be devoted to the work 
of the Society. The letter is an appreciation 
of Mr. Atkins’ efforts in a case that the writer 
brought to his attention. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue’ Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M. D. C., V.S., 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, V. M. D., 
Assistant Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER, D. V. S. \ Visiting 


C. A. BOUTELLE, D. V. S. Veterinarians 


T. B. McDONALD, D. V. S. 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 


Small Pet Boarding Department 
Address Miss Marion P. Frost. Special 
telephone, Brookline 348. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Unclassified —. 1 
Free Dispensary 
12 
1 
Hospital cases since opening, March 1 824 
Free Dispensary cases ................ 1343 


WATER FOR BOSTON HORSES 

From June 21 to September 4 the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. watered 138,953 horses at 
the four hydrant stations in Boston where men 
were kept in attendance. On one day (Au- 
gust 24) 1645 horses were watered at the station 
at T Wharf. Similar service was maintained at 
South station, Copley square, and the junction 
of Beacon street and Commonwealth avenue. 
In addition to the above, about 90,000 horses 
received water from our two water carts which 
traversed the principal streets of the city, making 
a total of nearly quarter of a million free drinks 
of water given to the horses in Boston during the 
summer through this special service. 


HAND-MADE HORSESHOES FOR WAR 


Over a million horseshoes a month are made 
by hand for the English army by the black- 
smiths of that country, through an organized 
effort directed by Mr. A. E. Hill, a former 
London County Council school-teacher. Mr. 
Hill is not a farrier, but he had been conducting 
evening classes for blacksmith work and had a 
large acquaintance among the town and village 
blacksmiths. He became so interested in the 
subject that he successfully established a paper 
for farriers, The Anvil. When the War Office 
found the British manufacturers could not 
furnish the necessary amount of horseshoes for 
the army, a request was sent to Mr. Hill with 
the astonishing result that a hundred tons of 
shoes a week are now obtained from some 
4000 master blacksmiths. 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 
FREE STALLS AND KENNELS IN THE 
ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
MAY BE ENDOWED BY INDIVIDUALS. 
SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR FOR 
A HORSE STALL, THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
A YEAR FOR A KENNEL, 
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THE M. S. P. C. A. VACATION 
HOME FOR HORSES AND 
OTHER ANIMALS 
Everybody Help 
The need of a farm to round out the work 
being done for animals at the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital, daily becomes more ap- 
parent. It is a necessary adjunct to the 
treatment begun within the hospital walls. 
Horses come to us in all stages of sickness, 
but beyond the hospital there is no place 
for them to recuperate between the days as 

patients and the back-to-work period. 

Some horses need only rest and right food; 
a chance to wander in grass-grown fields; 
to breathe clear country air; to lie under 
shady trees; to rest on. the soft cool earth; 
to stretch; to move about; in short, to be 
free—free from harness and wagon and 
load until strength returns. For this a farm 
is needed. 

Our friend who started the Gift Shop idea 
has assumed the added responsibility of 
finding a suitable vacation home, and this is 
the plan she is formulating: 

The Gift Shop will be launched at the 
proper time as originally outlined. Gifts 
are coming from far and near. For a gift 
shop, of course, all classes and kinds of 
things are saleable. All contributions are 
acknowledged and are most heartily wel- 
comed. There are to be tables for expensive 
goods and tables for cheaper goods; tables 
for curios and antiques; tables for books and 
old-time publications. There will be, also, 
tables for animal wants, i. e., brushes, 
combs, halters, blankets, baskets, collars, 
leashes, and bird cages and bird boxes; 
tables for odds and ends of everything. 

All money received from gift shop sales is 
to be applied to helping the farm—THE 
M. S. P. C. A. VACATION HOME FOR 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

It must be near Boston, or within twelve 
miles if possible; it must have good barns, 
plenty of water, and a house. 

Here is opportunity for all our Bands of 
Mercy, for young and old, to help make this 
Vacation Home a reality, and the time to 
begin is NOW. J 

Send all contributions, plainly addressed, 
to Gift Shop, Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, 180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway 
Station, Boston, Mass. All articles are 
listed and acknowledged and at the right 
time will play their part in financing this 
new branch of our work, under the guidance 
of this friend who has fought for animals 
all her life and who has assumed this load 
gladly and gratuitously. 

Many, no doubt, will prefer to send cash 
contributions to the Fund. One generous 
amount for this object: has already been 
received. Cash offerings, large or small, 
will be most welcome and promptly ac- 
knowledged. 


AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 


An auto party from Texas came into the 
Exposition Grounds and left their car behind 
one of the buildings with their two children and 
a dog at 2 P. M. 

About 9 P. M. a dog appeared at one of the fire- 
houses, and drew attention by barking. Upon 
being followed he led his new friends to the car 
where the hungry children were crying from lack 
of food and cold. The police took up the case 
and finally located the parents in the pleasure 
zone. The paper giving the account said, “As 
some people had so little sense it was a good thing 
some dogs had so much.” 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Fenway Station 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Jerome Perinet . Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Mannin, Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
Rev. James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 


SAVED BY WATER, NOT BY FIRE 


An account has come to us of an instance in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where a ‘“‘mad dog” 
scare, which was called to the attention of 
Patrolman Michael F. Eagan, resulted in the 
dog being ducked with water and sent on its way 
rejoicing instead of being used as a target for un- 
certain revolver shots. The animal, bewildered 
on a hot August day by a constant stream of 
trolley cars and automobiles, had a fit in the 
street, which led many timid persons to set up a 
wild cry of ‘“‘mad dog” and beseech the officer 
to shoot without questioning as to the serious- 
ness of the dog’s distemper. Instead of this, 
Patrolman Eagan, who evidently knows some- 
thing about dogs, sized up the situation and 
called for a bucket of water. He then stepped 
to the side of the suffering dog, looked it over, and 
administered the “‘water cure” with the hand of 
an expert. 

“No revolver shots in Main street for me,” he 
explained, after the excitement had died down. 
“No knowing where one of them would wind up. 
And besides, anybody with half an eye could see 
that the poor beast was frightened into a fit. 
I’m a friend of the dogs, especially Airedales.” 

Springfield should prize such a sensible police- 
man. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ONE WOMAN'S HUMANE EDUCATION 
WORK FOR ONE MONTH 


Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee of Savannah, one of the 
representatives of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society in the South, has been making her 
summer headquarters at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. During July she addressed the Baptist 
Missionary Society, the Mothers’ Aid Society, 
several Sunday-schools, and the School Im- 
provement Society of Norway, South Carolina, 
establishing a Humane Education Committee and 
forming a Band of Mercy. In Columbia, South 
Carolina, she made addresses before the Colum- 
bia S. P. C. A. and Women's Club, obtaining 
their promise to establish a Humane Education 
Committee at the annual meeting in September, 
the Richland County Summer School, the Chil- 
dren's Free Clinic and Child's Welfare Club, the 
Sunbeam Society, the Epworth Orphanage (form- 
ing two Bands of Mercy), and the Mothers’ Wel- 
fare Club, and secured the endorsement of the 
Governor and the State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation for humane education to be taught in the 
public schools of South Carolina. In Greenville 
she addressed the Baptist Women's Missionary 
Union, the Sunday-school teachers, interviewed 
prominent educators and distributed literature 
on the Assembly grounds, and appointed two 
Club and Sunday-school workers to take up 
humane education in the fall. At Spartanburg, 
also in South Carolina, she spoke before Sunday- 
school teachers and exhibited literature in the 
vestibule of the church; at Greer she attended 
the Union Sunday-school Conference; then went 
to Junaluska, North Carolina, for similar work 
before the Sunday-school Conference of the 
M. E. Church, South; and at Asheville, North 
Carolina, interviewed humane workers, distrib- 
uted literature and planned for a mass meeting 
at which an Education Committee is to be 
appointed. 

A pretty full summer month for one woman, 
working in the South, at very moderate com- 
pensation! We have given this report in detail, 
that our readers who support the American 
Humane Education Society may know definitely 
about the practical results of the work. 


CHECKREIN ORDINANCE 


The Board of Commissioners of the city of Chat- 
tanooga recently passed the following ordinance: 

Section 1: That it shall be unlawful within 
the corporate lines of the city of Chattanooga to 
use on any horse or mule used for draft or 
driving purposes what is commonly known as 
the ‘‘overhead checkrein,” if so drawn as to 
cause the animal physical pain or discomfort, 
or checkreins of any kind which have a like effect. 

Section 2: That the checkrein of whatever 
description used upon any such horse or mule 
within the corporate limits of the city of Chat- 
tanooga shall be loosened, and kept loosened 
when the animal is standing, hitched or other- 
wise, so as to give the animal the free and com- 
fortable use of its head. 

Section 3: Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this ordinance shall be fined by the city 
judge not less than two, nor more than ten dollars 
for each offense. 


A SOLDIER’S TESTIMONY 


“Though I have been trained a soldier and 
participated in many battles, there never was a 
time when, in my opinion, some way could not 
be found of preventing the drawing of the 
sword.” 

Perhaps it will be thought that some molly- 
coddle said this. By no means. These words 
were uttered by General U. S. Grant, and we 
commend them to our militant ministers just at 
present.—Sacred Heart Review. 


OPPORTUNITY 
They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 
Wail not for precious chances passed away; 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 
Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 
Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 
Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and 
weep; ‘ 
I lend my arm to all who say “I can!”’ 
No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man. 
Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow? 
Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 


WALTER MALONE. 


BABIES AND ANIMALS 

Writing of local needs for animal rescue work 
in St. Louis, Mr. George Arliss, the distinguished 
actor, has this to say in the Republic of that city: 

Much harm is done to the cause of animal 
rescue by the publication in society columns of 
the accounts of “‘society”’ dogs being fed on pate 
de foie gras, and sleeping upon silken sheets. 
These things may or may not be true, but these 
are freak conditions. 

I am not asking for rich food or raiment, but 
for the bare necessities. I am continually met 
with the ‘‘argument’’: ‘‘Why don’t you do some- 
thing for babies?”” Well, let us do something for 
babies, by all means, but let us do something for 
animals as well. And don’t forget that we are 
doing something for babies all the time. 

The babies benefit by the taxes we pay, by 
Government grants, by our contributions to hos- 
pitals and by a hundred channels through which 
the public money runs, but what public funds 
are there which are likely to benefit animals? I 
don’t know any! 

Can we not look after the animals without 
neglecting the babies? The horse, the dog and 
the cat we call ‘domestic animals’—the very 
name implies our responsibility. These crea- 
tures have. feelings, keen feelings—hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, very, very like our own, 
and if there is a God above us to whom we shall 
one day have to answer, we shall surely have to 
give an account of our neglect of the ‘domestic 
animal.” 

Active cruelty to animals is, I believe, the re- 
sult of ignorance, and will cease to a great extent 
when there is proper humane education in schools. 
But the cruelty that is involved in passing by an 
animal in trouble—with a sort of vague hope that 
somebody else will see it and give the necessary 
help (how many of us have not been guilty of 
this) is the result of selfishness as a rule, but 
sometimes it is through lack of time. 


WORTH CIRCULATING 


Among the great mass of highly excellent 
publications scattered all over the world, there 
is probably not one which is of more value, does 
as much real good and begins at the fountain- 
head, youth, to impress these ideas, as Our 
Dumb Animals, It should go into every home 
in the world. It preaches a beautiful, silent 
sermon, reaching the immature mind, and 
making tender and thoughtful the young of our 
fellow-creatures, which is the first practical step 
toward morality and kindness to each other. 

—Vegetarian Magazine. 


A kind heart is the joy of everyone who 
comes in contact with it.—Catholic Sentinel. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE THOUGHTLESS BOY 
A little boy charged through my field, exultant, 
out of breath; 


A tiny rabbit dashed before, half grown and 
scared to death. 


I stopped the boy and questioned him; his blue 
eyes opened wide. 
“W’y, sure I want to kill it; it’s a rabbit,” he 
replied. 
That little boy was not alone in yearning to kill 
game, 


For many a man of sober years feels just about 
the same— 

He doesn’t want to kill a beast to serve his press- 
ing need; 

He doesn’t seek its life because he’s hungry. No, 
indeed! 

It’s simply ‘something people kill," and eager, 
out of breath, 

He madly seeks the glory and the triumph of its 
death. 


The good God made all humble beasts; some of 
them to do good; 


Some of them placed upon the earth to furnish 
us with food, 


And we can only guess at how He feels when blood 
is spilled— 

The blood of creatures given us, “‘because they’re 
always killed.” 


AMBER—ONLY A KITTEN 
By GLADYS E. LOCKE 


MBER was only a wee, 
black kitten with eyes 
as yellow as the beads 
he was named for, when 
Muriel brought him 
home. 

She was returning from 
school one day when she 
heard a feeble mewing 
coming from a pile of 
wet leaves in the gutter. She looked, and there 
poking up from among the leaves was a little, 
pinched, black face and a pair of very appealing 
yellow eyes. Plainly, this forlorn kitten was 
begging for some one to love and care for him. 

Muriel picked him up in her arms, and he 
cuddled his head under her chin, purring con- 
tentedly. He was a sorry little creature; his fur 
was wet and scraggly, his sides hollow, and his 
tail so thin and long that it resembled a rat’s tail 
more than a kitten’s. But his very scrawniness 
touched Muriel, and she carried him home. 

Her mother was not fond of cats and viewed 
the newcomer with disfavor. However, she bade 
Muriel give him a saucer of warm milk and said 
he could sleep in the house that night as it was 
still raining, but tomorrow he must be taken to 
the refuge for stray cats. 

The little waif seemed to realize that Muriel 
was his special friend and protector, and when 
she went into the dining-room, he left his milk, 
hungry as he was, and followed her. He jumped 
up on the edge of her chair and touched her hand 
gently with one small paw. 

She offered him a piece of bread, mainly to 
show him that she was eating nothing he liked, 
but, to her surprise, he took it eagerly and ap- 
peared to relish it. So she offered him more 
pieces until he had eaten a whole slice. Then, 
when supper was over, he followed her into the 
kitchen and finished his milk, but all the time 
he kept an eye upon her to see that she did not 
leave him. 

In the evening when she was studying her 
lessons, Amber, as she had decided to call him, 
lay in her lap, curled up in a little black ball, 
purring with a volume of sound unbelievable in 
one so puny. 

When Muriel prepared to go to bed, Amber 
put his paws on her neck, clinging to her, and 
looking up in her face with plaintive mews. No 
one could doubt but that he was pleading to go 


with her, and her mother finally consented that 
he should sleep in the corner of her room. After 
all, it was only for one night; tomorrow he would 
be gone. 

So Muriel made a bed of soft cloths in the 
corner of her chamber, and Amber went to sleep 
there contentedly before his little friend’s head 
even touched the pillow. 

Muriel was aroused from a strange dream 
where she fancied herself floating away into 
space, by feeling something warm and prickly 
pressing on her cheek. She tried to open her 
eyes, but there seemed to be a weight holding her 
lids down and she began to float off again. 
Presently, there came a sharp prick that fairly 
made her eyes fly open, and there on the pillow 
was Amber, his paw raised for another warning 
scratch. His warning was needed for the room 
was rapidly filling with gas from a leaking jet. 

Muriel’s cry awakened her parents, and later 
when they found out who it was that had saved 
them, Amber was petted and praised till his 
faithful little heart swelled with pride. 

The next morning he did not go to the refuge 
for stray cats. Indeed no, he stayed on in his 
new home, an honored member of the family 
who owed so much to him. 

Amber is now a big, sleek, comfortable-looking 
cat, but he still sleeps in his bed in the corner of 
his mistress’s room and it is hard to tell with 
whom he is the greater favorite, Muriel or her 
mother. 


ANTS THAT SEW 


A writer in The Visitor tells of a party of 
German naturalists recently returned from 
Ceylon, who have reported the existence of a 
species of ant that has been observed in the act 
of sewing two leaves together for the purpose of 
forming a nest. This report confirms the ob- 
servations of the English naturalist, Ridley, 
made in 1890. They saw a row of the insects 
pulling the edges of leaves together, then others 
trimming and fitting the edges, and finally the 
completion of the work by still other ants, which 
fastened the edges with a silky thread yielded by 
larvae of the same species, which the workers 
carried in their mandibles. It is said that the 
sewing ants pass the thread-giving larvae like 
shuttles through holes in the edges of the leaves. 


Do a kind deed every day. 
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TWO FAITHFUL GOATS 

Thomas Mallen, of New York, contributes 
this remarkable anecdote to a recent issue of 
The Times of that city: 

I cannot think of a time in my life when the affec- 
tion of a dumb animal was more clearly exemplified 
than in an experience with two ordinary goats which 
have been around my stable for some time. Last 
Sunday I called at the stable and in making my visit 
to the horse floor I became faint and fell to the floor, 
where I lay for at least five minutes, when I was 
revived by the two goats, Reilly and Minnie, licking 
my face. I sat up, thinking no one was around, 
when I saw two of my men looking at me. When I 
asked them why they allowed me to lie on the floor 
I was told that Reilly, the goat with the long horns, 
held them off and stood over me like a sentinel. {[n 


this instance the goats displayed more knowledge 
than the men. 


HEN MOTHERS FIVE KITTENS 


Mrs. Mary I. Glover, 318 North Avenue A, 
Canton, Illinois, has a Buff Plymouth Rock hen 
that is acting the part of mother to five kittens, 
about six weeks old, says the Daily Register of 
that city. That this statement is no mere ‘‘news- 
paper story” is attested by the ‘accompanying 
photograph, sent to Our Dumb Animals by a 
Canton correspondent. 

The hen had been setting perhaps ten days, 
when she left her nest to feed, and while strolling 
about the barn she discovered the kittens, whose 
nest was in a tub, and proceeded to adopt the 
litter and preempted their home. She will fight 
for the kittens and seems very much attached to 
them. 

Mrs. Glover has attempted to persuade the 
hen to go back to her nest of eggs, in fact she has 
taken her back several times, but the hen appar- 
ently prefers the company of the kittens and 
immediately returns to them. 

Equally strange is the story of the mother cat 
which has adopted a crippled chicken, a few 
miles out of Fayette City, Pennsylvania. The 
Journal of that town tells how Mr. Charles Grant 
took a number of chicks from an incubator, 
among them one so puny and sickly that it was 
not expected to survive. But Mother Cat took 


it gently in her jaws, placed it in the nest with 
her kittens, and now tenderly cares for it and 
makes over it as if it were one of her own kind. 
The chick is flourishing and follows the feline 
mother wherever she goes. - 


SETTING HEN AND ADOPTED 


KITTENS IN CANTON, ILLINOIS 
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How to Teach Children to be Kind 


By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN, Editor of Home Progress 


HERE are certain necessary 
principles which must be es- 
tablished in children at the 
earliest possible moment in 
their lives. Perhaps the great- 
est of these principles is that 
one which has to do with 
kindness and consideration,— 
to persons, to animals, and 
even toward inanimate things, 
such as trees and flowers, 
books and toys, one might even 
say household and _ school- 

room furniture. Gentle thoughts, feelings and 

actions,—these constitute kindness; and are so 
necessary to the child that there must be no delay 
in helping him to make them his rule and habit. 

Children are seldom unkind knowingly. The 
teaching of kindness to them, therefore, consists 
chiefly in making plain to them what kindness is, 
and also what unkindness is; in showing them 
that happiness is dependent “upon the one and 
that misery results from the other. Children are 
quick to understand an abstract idea if pre- 
sented to them in concrete form. How shall 
parents go about teaching their children the 
meaning and the importance of the great and 
fundamental idea of kindness as a principle of 
daily living? 

Of the many good ways, one of the best is by 
the use of stories and the personages of stories. 
There are no better tales for this purpose than 
fables and folk-lore; for the reason that these 
old stories are simple and direct; and, more- 
over, deal not only with persons and animals, 
but with inanimate things. Relics of the child- 
hood of the race, they are peculiarly within the 
sympathetic understanding of children. 

It has been truly said that the strange cruelty 
toward animals sometimes shown in children is 
due to the fact that children do not realize that 
animals can feel pain, that they are in many 
ways like themselves. This being so, kindness 
to animals can best be taught children by show- 
ing them the likenesses between animals and 
human beings. With older children nature 
study makes practically impossible any cruelty 
to animals. But the habit of kindness to ani- 
mals should be established long before children 
are old enough for the study of nature. This 
can be done best, perhaps, by the use, not of 
literal stories of nature, but of tales in which 
animals speak like human beings—provided 
always that the stories are such as have the 
endorsement of time, that is to say, the classics. 
The story of “The Ugly Duckling” teaches a 
child not ‘only the unwisdom of judging by ap- 
pearances; it shows him also the meanness of 
cruelty to things weaker than or different from 
himself. ‘‘Who Killed the Otter’s Babies,” is 
another story that teaches this lesson. ‘The 
Boys and the Frogs” is another. No child needs 
to have these stories explained; they speak for 
themselves, telling him what he cannot live 
rightly in the world without knowing, that he 
must protect and be kind to his little brothers of 
the woods and fields, or of the hearth. 

One of the characteristic features of the Mon- 
tessori Method is the importance placed upon 
gentleness and care in handling and using inani- 
mate things. The children in the Montessori 
Houses of Childhood, while left very free in 
many ways, are required to use carefully and to 
put neatly in their places after using the various 
articles with which they work and play. 


Parents who have not the opportunity to- 


send their children to Montessori schools can 


well teach them this important principle of gen- 
tleness in dealing with inanimate things, simply 
by using the occasions for inculcating this prin- 
ciple which arise far too frequently in the home. 
Not to destroy their toys, not to tear their books, 
not to pull the leaves from trees or the petals 
from flowers—these things every mother finds 
herself needing to teach her little children. 
Here again, not literalness but imagery is what 
is needed; stories in which inanimate things 
speak and behave as though they were alive 
will help the children to treat them gently, or 
in other words, kindly. 

The old fables and folk-tales seldom fail to 
“point the moral.’’ Whatever their theme, al- 
most invariably they end by making plain that 
virtue is rewarded and vice is punished. The 
folk-tales and fables, which embody the prin- 
ciple of the indispensableness of kindness as one 
of the foundation stones of a good character, do 
not fail to show that kindness is rewarded and 
unkindness is punished. In these latter days 
we have come to believe that virtue is its own 
reward. This was not a tenet of the race in its 
childhood, and it is not an ideal likely to find 
very easy lodgment in the mind of a child. 
Even children who do not look for rewards for 
their own kindnesses, are glad to read stories in 
which such rewards come to the kind. One such 
story, likely to appeal to all boys, is “‘The Grate- 
ful Foxes.’’ Though what might be called the 
moral of this story is that the kind receive kind- 
ness, a child will sometimes get not only that, but 
still more from it—as in the case of a little boy 
of my acquaintance: ‘The fox remembered how 
good the man who rescued his cub had been to 
him,” he said, thoughtfully; “‘and so he tried to 
be just as good to him. And that’s the way of 
it, isn’t it?’’ he concluded. 

Many times, happily, it is the way of it. 
Surely, it will more and more often be so, as 
children more and more come to see and to 
believe that it ought to be so. 

“The Lion and the Mouse” is perhaps the 
most familiar story teaching the reward of the 
kind. Even very little children like this story 
and learn from it. Then, too, there is the 
Christmas story, so dear to all children, ‘‘Why 
the Evergreen Trees Never Lose Their Leaves.” 
This story is often told simply as a legend of the 
Christmas Tree. It might more often be told as 
an exemplification of the blessing that falls upon 
those who are kind. So clear is the lesson of the 
story, however, that even when it is not pointed 
out to children, they see it. In the garden of a 
little friend of mine there is an apple-tree, in 
which robins nest from year to year. One year 
a robin with a broken wing came to the tree. 
Great was the excitement 
of my little friend. “Won't 
it be lovely at Christmas 
time,” she said, excitedly, 
“to havea tree with flowers 
on it as well as leaves!’ In- 
quiry revealed that she ex- 
pected the apple-tree to 
keep both its leaves and its 
blossoms, because it, like 
the evergreen of the story, 
had been kind to a bird 
with a broken wing. “If 
all trees had a chance to 
be kind to poor little birds 
with hurt wings,” she 


said, ‘‘they'd all be green 
all winter! 
it be nice!” 


And wouldn't 
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The punishment of the unkind—children are 
helped by finding this also in the stories they 
read or hear. The tale of “The Tongue-cut 
Sparrow” points a moral that every child will be 
quick to see. So also does the story of ‘“‘The 
Brahmin, the Tiger, and the Six Judges.”” Even 
more dramatically, in ‘‘Tit for Tat,” is the lesson 
taught. In these stories, as in perhaps no others in 
the world, do we see the peculiar meanness of un- 
kindness and the justice of the natural, inevitable 
punishment that usually follows swift upon it. 

From babyhood to manhood or womanhood, 
from then to the end of life, the principle of kind- 
ness should govern all our relationships with 
people, and the quality of gentleness should 
enter into all our actions, even those that have 
to do with the most every-day of inanimate 
objects. One of the greatest tasks of parents is 
to implant and to nourish this principle in their 
children. Many indeed are the good ways in 
which parents can and will teach kindness to 
their children. All these ways are to be freely 
used. Since, however, one of the most easy as 
well as the most natural ways is through the use 
of the old fables and folk-tales—stories that will 
be told the children in any event—this method 
should be fully employed. It will most surely be 
effectual, and, also, it will be enjoyed by the 
children at the time, and remembered by them 
afterward with affection and happiness. 


LITTLE THINGS 
The little common things of life— 
A kindly word, a little trust, 
A friendly smile amid the strife 
That crushes souls into the dust; 
A flower for some tired eyes, 
Or music for a weary heart— 
“Just little things’’—not any size— 
But, ah, the sweetness they impart! 
EDITH McKAY. 


ROCK-FOUNTAINS FOR ANIMALS 
By CHESTER W. SHAFER 

At Grand Rapids, Michigan, huge boulders, 
weighing from two to four tons each, are used in 
supplying dumb animals with drinking water. 
A basin, several feet in diameter, has been hol- 
lowed out in each one, and an inlet pipe fur- 
nishes the supply from the municipal mains. A 
deep groove, terminating at the mouth of a large 
pipe leading to the sewer system, permits the 
escape of surplus water and all offensive sub- 
stances which collect and make the average 
drinking trough so noisome. 

Once each month the basins are scoured by 
employes. So satisfactory have been these novel 


rock-fountains that the authorities are planning 
to increase their number from twenty-six to 
one hundred, thereby replacing all wood troughs 
now in use. The high percentage of sanitation 
and the fact that centuries will require no change, 
are the chief points in favor of using the boulders 
in this capacity. 


ROCK-FOUNTAIN IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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A TRUE QUAIL STORY 
By HARRY L. PIPER 


UZZY little things they were, 
halfway between bumble- 
bees and _ new-hatched 

chickens in size and three 
times as lively as either. 
They were as alike as three 
peas in a pod, but no doubt 
the mother quail knew 
them apart and had little 
bird names for each, per- 
haps. Almost as soon as 
they were hatched they began to scramble out 
of the nest and run about the pen. They were 
not born out in the open woods, like their many 
quail cousins, but on a State game farm where 
they could be watched and tended just like chick- 
ens. The pen seemed big to them for they knew 
nothing of the world outside. 

Very happy were they hunting all day long in 
the green grass and finding tiny bugs and worms 
which tasted just.as good to them as candy does 
to boys and girls. They soon learned to run 
quickly when their mother called, for she could 
find more fine bugs than any of them and the 
first one to reach her generally got the bug. 
When the sun sank low in the west the mother 
quail called them all to her and they settled 
down under the warm feathers of her breast. 
One baby quail was not quite ready to stop 
playing and kept sticking his head out from under 
her wing to see what was going on outside. But 
before dark all were quiet, for chasing bugs is 
hard work and makes young quails very sleepy. 
All night long the mother bird sat there, hardly 
moving a feather while her babies slept. 

Three happy days passed for the mother quail 
and her babies and then came a terrible night 
when the babies were awakened by sharp cries 
from the mother and felt the chill night air on 
their backs. She was gone and they could hear 
her fluttering out in the dark somewhere, although 
they could not see her at all. Close crouched in 
the nest they waited and shivered until the flut- 
terings grew fainter and fainter and then stopped 
altogether. Even in summer nights it is cold for 
baby quails and so they shivered until the sun 
came up. Then they saw their mother, lying 
with rumpled feathers close to the fence where 
she had been dragged by a hungry weasel. She 
was dead, but they did not know it and kept 
playing around her and wondering why she did 
not get up and hunt bugs for them. 

Then came the father bird. The babies did 
not know him so well for it had always been the 
mother who hunted bugs for them and kept them 
warm at night. At first they did not understand 
him as well, but they found that he was a good 
bug chaser and soon began to follow him about. 
When sundown came he called them to him and 
settled down for the night over them, just as 
though he had done it always. Snug and 
pleasant it was beneath his warm breast; bright 
and early did he lead them out for their bug 
breakfast and for a new day of happiness. 

Perhaps for a little time they saw a difference 
and missed their mother, but if they are warm 
and comfortable and have plenty to eat, little 
birds soon forget. After a few days they were 
well content to follow their father about and they 
grew very fast and very strong in the warm sum- 
mer days. A week, two weeks, three weeks, he 
cared for them night and day. The fuzzy down 
of their baby days changed to scraggly feathers 
and in time these changed to trim brown and 
gray like their father’s, their mother’s or any of 
their cousins, aunts and uncles. Then they 
were ready to take care of themselves. Don't 
you think that the father bird must have been 
very proud of them? And was he not a smart 
bird to bring up such a fine family all by himself? 
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IN THE DOGS’ PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY 


These are not “trained’’ animals, but household pets who were willingly posed for this amusing 
picture 


A WELCOME 
By WILLIAM J. ACKER 
Home again! home again! back on the farm, 
Away from the din and throb of the street, 
Out where the fields are rife with the charm 
Of the summer sun and the flowers sweet. 


Where my heart is mute to the whisp’ring 
trees, 
And the cackling song of the barnyard hen, 
And the near-by hum of the busy bees, 
And the ‘“‘gees’’ and ‘‘haws’’ from the lips 
of men. 


There ‘‘Nigger’’ comes with his joyous whine 
And leaps at my side in frolicsome glee, 

And his eyes with a knowing gladness shine 
In the way he’s used to welcome me. 


Down by the brook in the woodland dell, 
Where the pastured kine are free to run, 
Old ‘‘Bossy”’ calls with her clanking bell 
To a cool retreat from the midday sun. 


And I hie me there for the olden thrill 
When her rough-edged tongue grates on 
my arm 
While she licks my sleeve in the same way 
still 
As she did on the day I left the farm. 


So I wander on all over the place 
’Mid the new-found joy of my old dumb 
friends, 
Till the glad day wanes in a bright-hued 
grace 
And the pale star-light with the twilight 
blends. 
But in dreams that come in the quiet night 
I am riding still down the winding lane 
On my good old ‘Tom’ with my hands 
clutched tight 


In the long, loose strands of his glossy 
mane. 


Oh, it’s joy to know as the years go by, 
If fair or dull though the day may be, . 
I am missed back home, and in dreams am 
nigh 
To the friends who wait to welcome me. 


FOR THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
A good friend of the Sunday-school of the 
M. E. Church in Chebeague Island, Maine, 
sends an order for twenty annual subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals, for distribution in the school. 


The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, 
L. H. GUYOL, { State Organizers 
PLEDGE 

“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. _ 
See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Forty-four new Bands of Mercy were reported 
in August, of which twelve were in Maine, eleven 
in Texas, eight in Kentucky, five in Ohio, four 
in North Carolina, two in South Carolina, and 
one each in Oklahoma and Arkansas. The nu- 
merals show the number of Bands in each school 
or town: 

Schools in Maine 

Biddeford: Foss St. S. S., 2; First Baptist S. S. 

Old Orchard: Methodist S. S., 6. 

Saco: Pentecostal S. S.; Terry Chapel S. S.; Salvation 
Army. 

Salem, Ohio: Salvation Army; Sunday School, 4. 


Bands in Kentucky 

Blaine: Osborne. 

Etty: Good Will; Little Helpers. 

Gifford: Gifford. 

Henrietta: Silver. 

Oil Springs: Little Paint. 

Waldo: Waldo. 

Yatesville: Forts. 

Asheville, North Carolina: Trinity; Troop I, Boy 
Scouts; Be Kind to Animals; St. John. 

Columbia, South Carolina: Epworth. 

Leesville, South Carolina: St. Johns. 

Rogers, Arkansas: Mercy. 

Laverne, Oklahoma: Laverne. 


Schools in Texas 
Corsicana: Fred Douglas. 
Fort Worth: Methodist S. S.; Morning Chapel S. S. 
Paris: Coonan Baptist S. S.; Hopewell Baptist S. S., 3. 
° oo Samaria Baptist S. S.; Joshua Chapel 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 97,554. 


Fan. 
\\ 
\ 
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On 
By CHARLES 


ACKIE Salmon came into existence on a 
gravelly bar in a great river early one 
summer. Because of an inherited in- 
stinct of danger he knew it would be 

unwise to move about beyond the zone of his 
shallow water retreat. As a consequence he 
did not see much of his watery world until he 
had grown to be quite a minnow. He was con- 
tent to paddle along shore and to dodge into the 
shadows at the appearance of a vulgar mud-cat 
or a plebeian carp. He absolutely refused to be 
seen in the company of little carps and as for 
the mud-cat family he detested them. 

Wallie Pike, a full cousin, and Jackie were 
chums. They played together nearly all the 
time. They looked so much alike that they 
might be taken for twin brothers, but to a close 
observer there was a very great difference. 
Wallie had big eyes—wall eyes, some called them. 
That is probably how he got his name of Wallie, 
a contraction of wall-eyed. Jackie’s eyes were 
not so large and he was dressed a little differ- 
ently. His coat was a shade darker than 
Wallie’s and had a sort of gold-brown finish. 

At a very early age, Jackie and Wallie went on 
long prospecting trips. They had a very bad 
case of what is known as wanderlust. This is 
not a fatal or really serious complaint, but it 
makes one very restless. Among other things 
they found out that the bottom of the river was 
composed mostly of hills and valleys. To them 
the current of the water was as the winds are to 
us—a sort of purifying movement. For hours at 
a time they would stand out in the stiff current 
and by a swift wiggling of their tails hold them- 
selves steady. It was great fun and besides the 
exercise made them grow. 

It was not long until Jackie made a rather 
startling discovery. Somehow he found out that 
this is a sort of triple-decked world. The surface 
of the earth being more than three-fourths water, 
his natural conclusion was that it was devoted 
exclusively to the uses of the fishes. It seemed 
to him that the top of the water was the sky, 
but he soon learned that it was only the sky to 
his world. Above that other beings existed— 
curious, distorted and clumsy creatures, and 
still above, another deck for the birds and other 
winged creatures. 

It early came to him that the fishes are canni- 
bals and delight to devour each other, but at the 
same time it reached his cold, cunning brain 
that, while the creatures on the second deck of 
the world do not very often eat each other, they 
eat about everything else. 

The first time that Jackie saw one of the 
creatures of the deck of the world just above 
him it greatly interested him. He and Wallie 
were prospecting about the foot of a steep bluff 
at the time. A great lumbering boy came down 
the bank with his trousers rolled up and a 
slouching hat flapping over his ears. In his 
hands he carried a long rod with a string wound 
about it. When he reached the edge of Jackie’s 
skyline he unwound the string from about the 
pole and hooked a wiggling worm on the end of 
it, as it appeared to the underworld spectators. 
Then he dropped it into the water and sat down 
ona stone. Jackie and Wallie had drawn off to 
a safe distance. The string seemed to be held up 
off the bottom of the river by a balloon which 
floated at the water line. It was the boy’s 
bobber, but Jackie and his cousin had not ad- 
vanced far enough to know that. To them it 
was much like human beings studying the in- 
habitants of Mars, only not quite so difficult. 

The boy dropped the worm into a deep pool, 
in the shade of an overhanging tree, which looked 


the Deck Below 


A. HARTLEY 


to Jackie and Wallie much like a cloud in the 
sky. It was so indistinct and blurred that they 
could not tell just what it was. The worm was 
no temptation to the gamey little denizens of 
the world of water. It took something more en- 
ticing than common worms to bring them out 
from their place of hiding. Grandfather Mud- 
Cat was lurking in the bottom of the pool. He 
had attempted several times to corner Jackie 
and Wallie, but they were too nimble for him. 
At the moment the boy appeared above, Grand- 
father Mud-Cat was lying flat on the bottom 
with his long, gray whiskers waving in the cur- 
rent. Age had not improved him in the matter 
of wisdom, for the moment he saw the worm 
floating above his head he began working toward 
it. He was hungry and not particular. A 
worm suited him as well as a gilded minnow. 
With his great mouth wide open he caught at 
the worm and gulped it. The balloon in the 
sky ducked violently, the boy leaped to the pole, 
which bent in a wide sweep. Grandfather Mud- 
Cat came suddenly to violent life and lashed his 
tail about until he stirred up a cloud of mud, but 
all the time he kept sailing toward the sky. His 
upward movement was almost like that of a 
rocket, except that he did not come back. There 
came a thick mist above the water line and Jackie 
and Wallie could not make out very clearly just 
what happened to Grandfather Mud-Cat after 
he passed up into the second deck of the world, 
but their sharp eyes revealed the boy dropping 
his pole and pouncing on his prize. They saw no 
more of him after that and leisurely swam away. 
One mud-cat more or less did not interest them. 

The next interesting experience of Jackie and 
his companion took place at about sundown the 
same evening. They were wiggling about near 
shore when five boys came whooping down out 
of the upper sky, flinging the covering from their 
bodies as they ran. At the edge of the water 
their color changed from darkish brown to pink- 
ish white. It was a sleight-of-hand trick the 
interested minnows did not understand. One 
after another of the boys leaped out on the roof 
of the river with shouts and yells. Jackie and 
Wallie drew further away, but watched every 
move. Once Jackie had made the acquaintance 
of a queer frog, which had its home in the edge of 
the water under a log. At first he thought the 
boys were great frogs, which had come down from 
another world, but finally concluded he must be 
mistaken. One thing that convinced him of his 
mistake was the fact that one of the boys at- 
tempted to dive to the bottom of the river and 
he held his nose with his thumb and forefinger 
and closed his eyes. No self-respecting frog 
would think of doing a thing like that. 

After splashing about for a long time the boys 
again went out of sight up into the sky and 


Jackie and Wallie went down where they had 
been playing. They had made the water very 
cloudy, but they could make out queer tracks on 
the bottom of the river. They were not like 
muskrat or turtle tracks and in no way re- 
sembled periwinkle trails. Jackie and Wallie 
discussed this incident for a long time. 

One day they were half frightened out of their 
wits. For several moments there seemed a sort 
of drumming on the water and then a terrible 
black cloud began passing over them. It was so 
thick and black that it cast a deep shadow over 
the pool in which they were resting. It snorted 
and groaned in a horrible manner. At the rear 
end a great wheel was furiously beating the 
water. This wheel so agitated the water that 
the two scared minnows could scarcely keep 
from being swept away. Wallie was caught in a 
swell, much like a gale of wind on the deck 
above, and turned end over end, but in good 
time he wiggled back. It was an exciting ex- 
perience, and seemed like a terrible monster sail- 
ing through the air overhead. Of course Jackie 
and Wallie had no way of knowing that it was a 
steamboat. For a long time after the terrible 
thing had passed, the water was so muddy that 
it appeared to the two to be a very cloudy day. 
The fact was that the sun was shining very 
brightly above, but the mud-cloud obscured it 
from the little fishes. It is sometimes that way 
on the face of the earth. It may seem very 
gloomy and dark, but, nevertheless, the sun is 
shining above the clouds. 

In the course of time rowboats and other small 
water craft became so familiar that Jackie and 
Wallie paid little attention to them. One day 
they were sporting beside a low-sided punt 
rowed by a boy. Wallie was so sportive that 
from the very exuberance of youth he leaped too 
high and went sailing through the unresisting 
air as long as he could hold his water-breath. 
With him it was just reversed from the boys 
diving into the water. In his case it was diving 
upward. '! He had done so hundreds of times with 
perfect safety. This time, however, a puff of wind 
caught him at an unfavorable angle and whisked 
him into the punt. With a yell of surprised 
glee the boy dropped his oars and lunged at 
Wallie. The moment that Wallie hit the bot- 
tom of the boat he became frightened very much, 
but did not give up. A smothering sensation 
nearly overpowered him. He gasped, wiggled 
and twisted. Two or three times the boy had 
the distracted Wallie in his hands, but Wallie’s 
sides were so slippery that the boy could not 
hold fast. Finally in the scuffle the boat dipped 
water and Wallie dived out before the boy could 
right it. It was an awfully close shave for 
Wallie. When he at last found Jackie his eyes 
were still extended with fright. To his com- 
panion they looked almost as large as saucers. 
Had Wallie had a mother she no doubt would 
have soundly scolded him for diving into the air 
and taking the risk of drowning in ozone. 


Photo by R. W. Shufeldt 


“WALLIE” PIKE, FULL COUSIN OF “JACKIE” SALMON 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Strange Story of Sim-Sam the Mink 


HEN you see a mink cape or muff do you recall the 
vivacious little animal who once wore that fur 
itself and died to hand it on to my lady? 


“An Idyll of British Columbia,”’ published in the 
Spectator (London), introduces us to Sim-Sam the Mink. 


Sim-Sam Gets Out 

When one day it was found that Sim-Sam had ‘‘got out,” the 
Lucas family realized what they would lose if he was not found. 

“They felt how horrible it was to picture that gracious little 
elfin being dead—gamboling no more, playing no more tricks 
upon its playmates, tucking itself into no more beds or pockets 
for its frequent sleep. The house would be strangely silent 
without the busy chattering that sounded like ‘Chu-chu-chu’ 
or the rattling of stolen reels of cotton upon the stairs. There 
would be nobody to beg prettily for food, no quaint small 
pillar of brown fur bolt upright on the kitchen floor, eyeing 
the cook with bright intelligence; no one upon the hearth-rug 
kicking short, fat legs into the air and defying the company to 
tickle that small, plump stomach and get away unscathed; no 
one to grab undefended fingers with a speed quicker than 
human sight and pretend to chew them up. Someone would 
be sadly missed by mother and children alike! 


Where He Was Born 

“On a little island in the Straits of Georgia, where minks 
live among the sea-coast rocks, Sim-Sam was born, and three 
days later, attracted to the spot by tiny squeakings, the Lucas 
children found him underneath a pile of driftwood on the 
beach near to their summer camp. He was blind and deaf, a 
mere woolly slug three or four inches long, that uttered small 
noises and sought to cuddle in the nearest warmth—against a 
hand, inside a pocket, near a hot-water bottle. 

“Many a time in the small hours of the succeeding nights 
did Mrs. Lucas rise from bed to give Sim-Sam his drink of 
warm canned milk and water (cow’s milk he would never 
take), or to rewrap him in his cozy blankets. And Sim-Sam 
grew—grew fat with a bulging stomach that was far too heavy 
for his hind legs to stagger under, like that of Mark Twain’s 
jumping frog. The flat wrinkles beside his head became 
flat ears; these ears stuck out; soon he could answer to his 
name, stumbling to you from across a tennis court. By and 
by sight came, and with that Sim-Sam’s intelligence began 
to grow with impish quickness. 


One Long Game of Biting 

“Life became one long game of biting . . . . biting fingers, 
rags, pencils, cats’ tails, objects tied to a string, the toes of 
sleepers—anything that a harmless small jaw could hold. He 
learned that raw meat and fish were what he needed, and 
taught himself to frighten away cats and dogs and human 
beings when he was eating, his long-drawn ‘Chee-eze!’ being 
considered most terrifying. Then, as his strength increased 
and the heavy burden of his fat stomach passed away, leaving 
him a slim young mink that could slip through any napkin- 
ring, his school-days began. 

“Sim-Sam, poking his head temptingly into an empty boot 
and looking round as if to say: ‘Bet you a dollar you can't 
shove me up that boot!’ (and you couldn’t), was an imp of fun 
itself, for he would play with you, remember, wits against wits 
—not with mere objects as does a cat; and Sim-Sam, dashing 
under a coverlet in mock fear at the stamp of a foot and shout 
of ‘Naughty mink!’ and rushing out again to scare you with 
mock ferocity, had a charm all his own. 


Sim-Sam’s Bath 


“But Sim-Sam’s bath was the spectacle that revealed him at 
his very best. Watching him glide and twist and loop the 
loop under water with the utter ease of a fish made you see the 
reason for the webbed toes, the powerful short, double-jointed 
legs that bent in any direction indifferently, and for the slim, 
lithe body with its rippling muscles. Sim-Sam, you per- 
ceived, was built expressly for quick movement under water— 
movement far different from the clumsy-looking hopping gal- 
lop that was his best gait on land. 

“A bath was his supreme enjoyment. It filled him with 
the highest spirits. After he had climbed out, rubbed him- 
self dry upon rugs or pillows or trouser-legs—rolling and 
tumbling in a very frenzy of the toilet—he would spring and 
dash about the house like a gigantic festive flea, making the 
passages echo with ‘Chu-chu-chu’ and squeaks. 


SIM-SAM — THAT GRACIOUS LITTLE ELFIN 


“Tt was never safe to leave liquid within Sim-Sam’s reach, 
for he would bathe in any dish or tea-pot or vase of flowers. 
On one memorable occasion he swam in greasy dish-wash, 
upset a sugar-bowl to dry his fur in what he thought was sand, 
and removed the sticky mess by vigorous rubbing upon the 
blankets in which Lucas slept. On another he was removed 
from the flour-bin, a pierrot figure of absurdity, a mirthful 
mink whose every hair was white as a circus clown’s. 


He Reappears 


“And now Death had come! The house was silent; the 
small comrade gone. Mrs. Lucas, sewing on the veranda in - 
the late afternoon, felt bitterly. She was upon the verge of 
tears (for a dead mink!), and as she wondered at her own 
emotion—at the unsuspected hold a small wild animal could 
get upon human affection—she heard a tiny noise that sounded 
like the tinkling together of two light silver coins, a noise she 
knew. And looking round in shocked astonishment, she saw a 
little upright figure on the veranda floor, a hungry little wisp 
of fur with bright boot-button eyes, begging prettily for meat. 
Then Sim-Sam yawned, for he had slept nine hours under- 
neath the porch.” 
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THE VEERY 


The moonbeams over Arno’s vale in silver flood 
were pouring, 

When first I heard the nightingale a long-lost love 
deploring; 

So passionate, so full of pain, it sounded strange and 
eerie, 

I longed to hear a simpler strain, the wood-notes of 
the veery. 


The laverock sings a bonny lay, above the Scottish 
heather, 

It sprinkles from the dome of day like light and love 
together; 

He drops the golden notes to greet his brooding 
mate, his dearie; 

I only know one song more sweet, the vespers of the 
veery. 


In English gardens green and bright, and rich in 
fruity treasure 

I've heard the blackbird with delight repeat his 
merry measure; 

The ballad was a lively one, the tune was loud and 
cheery, 

And yet with every setting sun I listened for the 
veery. 

O far away, 
singing, 

New England woods at close of day with that clear 
chant are ringing; 

And when my light of life is low, and heart and flesh 
are weary, 

I fain would hear, before I go, the wood-notes of 
the veery. 


and far away, the tawny thrush is 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


CRUELTY OF CAGED ANIMALS 


Have animals any rights that man is bound 
to respect? Even if we grant that they were 
given to man for food; or, still more, that they 
were given him for purposes of humane physical 
research; yet could we ever rightfully consent to 
it that they were given him in order that, at the 
expense of their own suffering, they might become 
to him a source of amusement? Personally I 
scorn the very idea of their being submitted to 
such misuse and abuse. 

I stood at the zoo before the cage of Gunda a 
few days before he was killed for being a wicked 
elephant. Two of his feet were tethered to the 
bottom of his cage as he swayed backward and 
forward in the distress of agonized captivity. 
The pathetic scene is indelibly fixed in my mem- 
ory. My heart aches for him even now, though 
weeks have passed since he was released from 
slavery into the boundless liberty of death. 

I wish that all those imprisoned creatures of 
God's making, that have been torn from the 
splendid liberty of the brush and thrust into the 
unnatural and pitiless confinement of an iron 
cage, were so wicked and so dangerous to their 
keepers that it would be concluded that the fun 
which heartless spectators derive from watching 
the poor captives is not sufficient to warrant the 
expense, danger and cruelty of capture and con- 
tinued confinement. 

If it were the case that such a collection of ani- 
mals, held under unnatural conditions, consti- 
tuted an actual school of zoological instruction 
the case would be to some extent modified. But 
I have never observed that visitors were there in 
any other capacity than that of listless spectators, 
and presented themselves before the cages for the 
entertainment and amusement of the thing, and 
therefore congregated in special numbers around 
the monkey cage. 

I am glad poor Gunda is dead and I wish that 
all his unhappy companions might be allowed to 
follow him into the fields of everlasting forget- 
fulness, and that the other creatures might have 
spoken to them a proclamation of emancipation 
and the feathered beauties be given the joy of 
their wings and be allowed flight into the free sky 
from which they have been ruthlessly robbed. 

REV. DR. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


A PRIZE OFFER 


The American Humane Education Society, 
desiring to impress the ‘“‘Be Kind to Animals” 
motto in the mind and heart of every child and 
adult, offers four prizes for the four new Bands of 
Mercy with the largest number of members or- 
ganized and reparted up to December 1, 1915. 

The first prize is $10.00; the second, $7.50; the 
third, $5.00; the fourth, $2.50. These prizes will 
be given in cash, or its equivalent in humane 
literature at the winner's request. 

The conditions under which the prizes are 
offered are: 


1. The Bands of Mercy must be newly organ- 
ized Bands, to be known as “BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS” Bands of Mercy. No Band already 
organized is eligible for entrance to this contest, 
nor is any member of any organized Band eligible 
for membership in a new Band. 

2. Each member of such newly organized 
Band is expected to use his or her influence in 
extending the ‘‘Be Kind to Animals’’ idea by 
displaying this motto as frequently and in as 
many ways as possible. 

3. The new Band having the greatest number 
of members will be awarded the first prize, and so 
on until the fourth prize. 

4. All reports of Bands, with location and 
number of members, are to be sent by some 
humane officer or worker, to the Secretary of the 
American Humane Education Society, Fenway 
Station, Boston, to reach that office by Decem- 
ber 1, 1915. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR AUGUST, 1915 
s Bequest of William H. Reynard of Dartmouth, Mass., 
1000. 
Members and Donors 
Mrs. R. D. E., $1000; Mrs. E. V. L., $150; Mrs. D. H. for 
the Angell Memorial Hospital, $100; Miss A. F. H., $25; Mrs. 
M. V., $25; sundries for Hospital, $17.01; Mrs. H. G., $3.75; 
Mrs. F. J. Q., $3.75 for the Angell Memorial Hospital; Miss 
M. P. B., $3; A. S. M., $3; C. H. M., $3; sundries, $1.93. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


J. F. L., Miss K. E. B., Mrs. W. J. R., E. L. R., R. W., 
A. 1. A. Mrs. A. B.C. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Hi. Mrs. H. R. W.., a friend, S. J. H., Mrs. G. M 
,M. C. & C., Dr. M. 
. G. L. G., Mrs. L. F., 


WO DOLLARS EACH 


. C. W. R., W. W. B., G H., Mrs. 
. E. M., Mrs. M. L. R., Mrs. 
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For Summer Work for Horses 
of I. F., for horses’ vacations, $50; Mrs. B. A. P., 
W., $25; C. W., $25; Mrs. R.C. A, 
. E. for horses’ vacations, $25; J. F. T., 
~ $20; Mrs. C. P., $20; Miss E. A. U., 
. E. B., for horses’ $10; E. 
, $10; Miss D. N. $10; Mrs. G. M. N. 
3” oe $10; Mrs. J. Ww. C., $10; H. L., for oe] 
tions; $8; Miss N. B. R., for horses’ vacations, $7; Miss 
, $3; Miss M. H. D., $2; D. A., $2; Mrs. 
Mrs. C. M.. bliss $1;M. B., $1; 
F. F., $1; A. W. , $1; a friend, $1. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Miss C. A. F., Mrs. S. J. F., Miss H. L., Mrs. T. P. H., 
for horses’ vacations, Mrs. J. W. E. ss J. F. i 
E. B. B., Miss E. C. M., W. S., Mrs. G. H. S., C. H. T. 
Mrs. J. C. P., Miss M. M., Mrs. 5... 

Total, $3143.94. 

The American Humane Education Society, $550. 


Subscribers 


$2; Mrs. A. M. K., 
$1. Mrs. F. G., $1.25. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


M. Mrs. S. S. C., Mrs. F. A. B., Mrs. J. M. 
Mis CBW. C.G., MD. C.S.A., J. 
Mrs. J. J. L., Mrs. J. B. W., y 


Miss G. E. J. P. 
A. M., A. P., A. K. 
“All ‘others, $5. 18. Total, $120 


Sales of publications, pont tee account, interest, etc., 
$418.14. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR AUGUST, 1915 


A co-worker for the distribution of humane literature, 
$52.77; N. Y. Women’s League for booth at Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, $50; a R. I. friend, $16.10; a southern 
friend for booth at Panama-Pacific Exposition, $11; J. M. 
C., $8.33; Mrs. C., $8; Mrs. M. F. L.. $6.18; L. K., $5; 
Mrs. K. A. W., $3.40; Hanson, Mass., $2.50; Minneapolis 
Humane Society, $1.50; Mrs. E. L. D., $1.50; Mrs. M., 
$1.35; H. A., $1.25; Mrs. W. G., $1.05; M. W., $1.03; 
Rev. M. B. B., $1; Mrs. K. A. W., $1. 

Small sales, $20. 07. Interest, $69. 17. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay to the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of in- 
terest or amount of the annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 
One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States (except Boston Postal District, 
when less than full price is receiv 
Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 
dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 | Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children's 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 

180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as. second-class matter. 


J. R., $9.95; Mrs. A. 
E. D., $8; E. J., $6; E. C. B.C., $5.60; Mrs. F.C. P., $4; 
H. A., $3.60; C. S., $350. 7 
$2.50; B. P. L., $2; $1.50; 
Cc. S. C., $1.50; R. H 
A., 
M. F..B..L. A. A. C., BE. H.O. K., 
N E. E. L., H.S. W., 
( 
A. 
J. F. 
Mrs. 
Miss L. J. A., 5. C., and for the Angell Memoria ospital, 
S., in memory of R. B. B., Mr. and Mrs. C. G. P., 
IM. A. C., Miss F. A. B., Miss J. M. K., J. L. B., R. B., 
, Miss C. L. D., J. P. D., N.S. B., Miss F. A. C., C. & 
, Rev. C. C., Mrs. E. F. A., Miss A. R. T., Mrs. N. 
, Mrs. J. C., P.& G., Miss C. L., M.V. M. B., G. E. J., 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 180 Longwood 
Avenue (P. O. Address, Fenway Station), Boston, at these 
prices, postpaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1914, to May, 
1915, inc., bound in cloth.............. $1.25 


About the Horse 
Don—His Bovietlone, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 

274 pp., illus., clot $1.25 
Black Aaa (English), cloth, 20 cents..... "30 9 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley .$ .20 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or .. 2.00 = 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 20% “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5............ 
Two I Have Known, Mary 

Care Horses ...... 
The Horse's Prayer, large post-card .. * 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors aa. 
The Horse's Point of View, post-card . 
“The Proud Mother,” post-card. .5c per doz, 40“ 

The Cruel Card (two sides) . 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts ....small 30 cts. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ....$1.00 per 100 
The Care in "Health h and 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4. . oe 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. Eales 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts....... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. 30 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.. 320 “ “ 


How the Birds Help the Farmer........... 
The Air-gun and the Birds ................ emer 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. mas 
About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease...$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education No.8 30 
“The Beggar Cat,” ae card, 5c per doc... * 
Only a Cat. Mary raige Yarrow ......... ee 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf's Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, aoe kewed paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 7 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 

Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trap: pping GRP $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 16 pp..... 2.00 “ “* 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house .... .20 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals. .30 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... 30 “ “ 
Hints on the Cave of Cows 
Prof. Prog’s Lecture, 8 

Humane Education 

Humane Stamps, incolors.............. 15 cts. per 100 
Kind to Animals”’ buttons .......... 75 cts. per 100 


Special prices in large quantities, sample free 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs for blankets .. each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs for vehicles ....each 15 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’ book-marks ....... per doz. 10 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley . Ge 25 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use) 


cloth 60 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc... cloth 50 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations ........... paper 16 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on senanees to Animals, by 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 3 conts ench, OF... 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Ces in Humane Work. Mary Craige Yar- 
in Kindness or Cruelty ...... = 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ...... paling 
Outlines of Study in Humane &pp. 1. 
Festival of Tender Mercies ................ bag re 
Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
one cent each, 60 cents per 100 


Badges, B° ld or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
“Band of Mercy" cents each 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, —— only) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of 30 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. — = 
No order by mail filled for iow than five cents. 
The above can be had in small numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight 
or express. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Fenway Station, Boston 


CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables. Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease. 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows throughout the country. Specially prepared and shipped in bales or mats. 
Send for descriptive ctrcular 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


THE SMALL PET DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


Will receive for board and care small animals whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly well managed place in 
which to leave them. Thi is department is in charge of Miss Marion P. Frost, for years the owner and manager of 


“‘Pussy-Willow House,"” Wayland, Massachusetts. For terms and for all other information relative to this depart- 
ment, address 


MISS MARION P. FROST, 180 Longwood | Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 


A Genuine Book Bargain 


Hours of 
Delightful 
Reading 
for You 


121 Complete 
Novels, Short 
Stories, Tales 
of Adventure, 
Essays and 
Delightful 


erses 


Books That 
Every 
Member of 


the Family 


STEVENSON SETS 


Library Cloth Binding; $ 60 


life—the salt of the sea—the clash of 6 Volumes to Each Set; 


arms—the glamour and compelling 


interest of the story of adventure at Large Type; Bible Paper; 


its best. They combine correct Eng- Set 
lish, masterly style and_ thrilling D uotone Illustrations 
plot in an unusual degree, and have (Delivery Charges Prepaid ) 

nm adopted as masterpieces by 


schools and colleges. 


OWN YOUR OWN Booklovers’ Home Library Coupon 
STEVENSON OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


180 LonGwoop AVENUE 
(Fenway Station), Boston, Mass. 
and “A Garden of Verses,” but each Enclosed find $1.60 (Check, Money Order or 
and every one of these 121 titles is Currency), for which please send one set of Stevenson, 
worth reading again and again. There in six cloth bound volumes. 


is something in Stevenson’s books for 
every member of the family—and 
there is not a single line that ‘all can- Name 
not read and enjoy. Every coliection 
of books, large or small, should con- 
tain Stevenson's works, and this is States 
the best chance you will ever have 
to get them at so small a price. 
Number of sets limited—act now. 


Tear off Coupon, fill in and send today. 


Each set is $1.60, and the books will be sent, delivery 
charges prepaid, to any address at that price. Don’t 
delay—Send in your order now. 
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Temple Place Branch, 52 Temple Place 


England. 


IN THE HEART OF THE 
SHOPPING DISTRICT 


"HE fact that our Temple Place 
Branch is situated within a few 
hundred yards of Boston’s largest 
department stores is, without doubt, 
one of the principal reasons why the 
Old Colony Trust Company has more 
women depositors than any other trust 
company or national bank in New 


Your inspection is invited. 


Qld Golony Company. 


A 
COMFORTABLE 
HOME 


REQUIRES A GLAZED PORCH 
We make storm porches and storm 
windows. Get ready now for winter. 


The A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Co. 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 
Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 


INSURANCE 
120-130 WATER STREET, BOSTON 
"PHONE, MAIN 4800 


CAT’S PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 
Won't Slip 


50 CENTS ATTACHED 
All Dealers 


The heel with the Foster Plug 
which prevents slipping 


CUSHION 
RUBE, 
coster BEp 


Resists wear where the wear comes 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIGINATORS and PATENTEES of FRICTION PLUG SPECIALTIES 


SUCTION-CUP HORSE BRUSH 
HUMANE AND SANITARY 


Treat a horse kindly and 
make him your true friend. 
These MILITARY RUB- 
BER BRUSHES are the 
only cleaning implements 
needed and cannot hurt 
or irritate the most tender 
skin. They remove all 
loose hair, dust and dan- 
druff, giving a soft, brilliant 
gloss. Used by U. §&. 
Cavalry and all kind- 
hearted horse lovers. 

Sent prepaid for $1.00 each. 
Cash, money order or check. 


FLEXIBLE RUBBER GOOBS CO. 
161 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Your Pet 


A Catnip Ball 
with 
Summit Catnip 
A Toy and Exer- 
ciser for Cats and 
Kittens, at most 


any Drug Store or 
Pet Shop. 


Spratt’s Cod Liver Oil Cakes 


Invaluable for keeping the coat 
in condition. 


Send 2c stamp for ‘‘ Dog Culture."’ 
Spratt’s Patent Limited, Newark, N. J. 
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